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Bokn  i57<.  I>ied  1635. 

By  Jail  Dyck. 
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JOHN  VAN  DEN  WOUWER,  OR 
WAVERIUS  KNT. 

BORN  1574,  DIED  1635. 

By  Van  Dyck. 

Bust  picture,  fcue  three-quarters  to  the  tight,  wearing  a plain  white  collar 
and  a gold  chain.  His  right  hand,  holding  a paper,  projects  from  the 
spotted  fur  facing  of  his  black  mantle.  Venerable  countenance,  calm 
and  dignified.  Canvas,  29  in.  by  24  in. 


N eminent  scholar,  and  member  of  the 
State  Council  at  Brussels ; after  the 
death  of  the  Archduke  Albert  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  at 
Madrid,  and  continued  in  the  service  of 
the  Infanta  Clara  Eugenia  till  her  decease  in  1633.  He 
was  Director  of  Finance  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
A very  fine  example  of  this  portrait  is  at  St.  Petersburg. 
It  is  a half-length,  showing  much  more  of  the  mantle. 
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* No.  126. 

REN^:  DESCARTES. 

BORN  1596,  DIED  1650. 

By  Philippe  de  Champaigne. 


A someivhat  youthful  portrait ; half-length  figure,  life  size,  wearing  an 
ample  black  tnantle,  and  a plain  white  square-cut  collar.  The  fcue 
seen  in  three-quarters  to  the  right,  with  eyes  looking  at  the  spectator. 
Long  dark  hairatid  small  thin  moustcuhes.  The  right  hand  alone  is 
seen,  raised  to  his  breast.  A celestial  globe  and  distant  mountains,  with 
a moonlit  sky,  are  on  the  extreme  right.  Canvas,  34  in.  by  28  in. 


EN^:  DESCARTES  was  the  son  of  a 
respectable  (but  by  no  means  remark- 
able) member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Rennes,  and  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits  of  La  Fl^che,  under  whose 
tuition  he  remained  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  spoke  of  the  education  there  afforded  him  with 
respect,  though  he  early  dismissed  from  his  mind  both 
the  methods  and  the  learning  of  his  preceptors.  He 
regarded  the  study  of  the  classics  with  contempt,  and 
was  not  more  respectful  to  the  ancient  systems  of 
philosophy.  One  curious  mental  habit  he  appears  to 
have  derived  directly  from  his  Jesuit  teachers.  He 
effected  a complete  divorce  between  theology  and  all 
other  departments  of  thought,  and  maintained  a strict 
orthodoxy  in  faith  while  professing  profound  scepticism 
in  science.  As  a young  man  he  followed  the  career 
of  a soldier  of  fortune,  without  desire  for  military 
glory,  but  interested  in  the  various  and  striking  phases 
of  human  nature  which  camp  life  exhibited.  It  was 
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while  quartered  in  Neuburg,  in  November  1619,  that  he 
entered  upon  the  crisis  of  his  philosophic  life.  His 
‘ marvellous  discovery,’  as  he  himself  terms  it  (and  for 
which  he  made  a grateful  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
Loretto  some  years  later),  was,  in  fact,  the  promulgation 
of  a new  method.  Having  tacitly  resolved  to  make 
no  appeal  to  authority,  and  to  free  himself  from  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  he,  like  his  great 
contemporary,  or  rather  predecessor.  Bacon,  found  him- 
self under  the  necessity  of  elaborating  a new  system 
of  inquiry.  ‘ The  question  of  a criterion,’  says  G.  H. 
Lewes,^  ‘ had  long  been  the  vital  question  of  Philosophy. 
Descartes  could  get  no  answer  to  it  from  the  doctors  of 
his  day.  Unable  to  find  firm  ground  in  any  of  the 
prevalent  systems ; distracted  by  doubts  ; mistrusting 
the  conclusions  of  his  own  understanding ; mistrusting 
the  evidences  of  his  senses,  he  determined  to  make  a 
tabula  rasa,  and  reconstruct  his  knowledge.  He  re- 
solved to  examine  the  premisses  of  every  conclusion, 
and  to  believe  nothing  but  upon  the  clearest  evidence 
of  reason — evidence  so  convincing  that  he  could  not  by 
any  effort  refuse  to  assent  to  it.’ 

His  doubts  became  guides  to  truth,  as  he  pursued  his 
resolute  but  solitary  path.  They  carried  him  up  to  the 
ultimate  fact  of  consciousness,  and  there  he  was  forced 
to  pause.  A thought  demands  a thinker — a doubt,  a 
doubter.  Hence  the  famous  Cartesian  formula,  ‘ Cogito, 
ergo  sum! 


' History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 


2 24  Biographical  Catalogue. 

This  formula  is  unimportant  in  itself,  and  indeed  self- 
evident,  but  it  indicates  the  basis  of  his  philosophy, 
which  has  been  summed  up  (on  its  psychological  side) 
as  follows : ‘ Interrogate  Consciousness,  and  its  clear 
replies  will  be  Science.’  These  ‘clear  ideas,’  being 
investigated,  yield  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  Thinker,  but  also  the  Idea  of  Per- 
fection. Our  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of 
God,  he  regards  as  the  subjects  of  immediate,  and 
material  things  (which  we  can  only  know  by  the 
mixed  experience  of  the  mind  and  senses)  of  mediate, 
knowledge.  The  basis  of  certainty  being  thus  found 
in  Consciousness,  his  next  desideratum  was  a solid 
and  convincing  system  of  reasoning,  and  this  he  could 
only  discover  in  mathematics. 

He  was  the  first  to  announce  to  the  world  the  appli- 
cation of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  and  this  discovery  alone 
would  have  ensured  his  fame.  His  metaphysic,  though 
of  great  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of 
thought,  has  been  long  supplanted,  and  even  his  im- 
mediate followers,  while  acknowledging  their  obliga- 
tions to  him,  assumed  an  independent  position.  His 
famous  Discours  de  la  Mithode  was  printed  in  Latin  in 
1644,^  though  the  principal  ideas  it  contained  had  been 
seething  in  his  mind  for  many  years  previously.  His 
excessive  prudence  had  arrested  the  appearance  of  his 
treatise  entitled  The  World  on  the  eve  of  its  publication 
in  1633,  the  news  of  the  condemnation  of  Galileo  having 

’ It  had  been  printed  in  French  at  Leyden  about  seven  years  earlier. 
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reached  him  at  that  time.  He  affected  to  regard  the 
work  of  the  great  Florentine  with  contempt,  and,  having 
turned  over  the  leaves  of  his  work  on  an  idle  Sunday, 
dismissed  it  with  a few  phrases  of  indifferent  approval, 
Descartes  had  no  taste  for  persecution  himself,  and  he 
always  showed  himself  deferential  to  Catholic  theo- 
logians, His  views  could  not,  however,  escape  censure, 
and  during  his  residence  in  Holland  he  was  attacked 
by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines.  He  appealed 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  protection,  and  the  magis- 
trates, who  had  summoned  him  on  a charge  of  irreligion 
and  slander,  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  further  against 
him.  The  appearance  of  the  Discourse  was  followed  by 
the  Meditations,  and  this  remarkable  work  elicited  the 
comments  of  the  learned,  though  these  were  of  too 
critical  a nature  to  be  pleasing  to  Descartes.  The 
great  English  author,  Thomas  Hobbes,  forwarded  to 
Mersenne,  the  friend  and  literary  agent,  so  to  speak,  of 
Descartes,  a dissertation  in  which  he  summarily  dis- 
poses of  the  theory  of  ‘ clear  ideas  ’ as  a test  of  truth. 
The  contact  thus  effected  between  the  two  greatest 
minds  of  the  age  was  singularly  unfruitful,  as  Descartes 
curtly  refused  to  prolong  the  controversy.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Arnauld,  the  Port  Royalist  teacher, 
was  of  a more  respectful  character,  and  he  even  pre- 
pared an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  he  handled  in  a masterly  way  those  extinct 
questions  of  scholastic  theology  which  he  commonly 
either  ignored  or  despised.  During  one  of  his  rare 
VOL.  II.  2 F 
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journeys  to  Paris,  he  met  and  conversed  with  Blaise 
Pascal,  and  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  famous  ex- 
periment on  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  which  was 
carried  out  two  years  later.  Though  this  fact  has  been 
disputed,  it  is  certain  that  Descartes’  investigations  in 
physical  science  were  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
his  contributions  to  knowledge.  He  discovered  the 
law  of  the  refraction  of  light,  and  his  theories  on  the 
subject  are  in  general  accordance  with  modern  science, 
although,  like  his  contemporaries,  he  regarded  the 
transmission  of  light  as  instantaneous.  The  writings 
of  Descartes  gave  great  impetus  to  the  views  of  Harvey 
concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  some  of 
his  more  fanciful  physiological  theories,  though  long 
extinct,  are  preserved  in  the  popular  expression  ‘ animal 
spirits,’  which  he  regarded  as  a literal  result  of  the 
heart’s  action.  Descartes  was  an  ardent  vivisectionist, 
and  supported  the  practice  by  the  assertion  that 
animals  are  automata,  a view  which  called  forth  a 
strong  protest  from  a great  Englishman,  Henry  More, 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  works  of  Descartes 
(the  Principid)  was  dedicated  to  his  philosophic 
patroness  and  friend,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  V.,  and 
niece  to  King  Charles  I.  of  England.  In  her  he 
declared  he  had  found  not  only  the  most  sympathetic 
but  the  most  receptive  of  his  followers.  The  Princess, 
who  had  given  her  life  to  learning,  was  undoubtedly 
a woman  of  intellect;  but  Descartes  was  equally  un- 
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doubtedly  a courtier  who  knew  the  art  of  agreeable 
flattery.  His  friendship  with  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden  added  to  his  honours,  but  not  to  his  happi- 
ness, nor  eventually  to  his  health.  This  royal  lady 
summoned  him  from  his  retirement  to  her  court,  in 

1649,  and,  being  herself  extremely  active  both  in  mind 
and  body,  required  his  presence  at  5 a.m.  on  winter 
mornings  at  the  palace.  Unlike  other  philosophers, 
Descartes  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  physical 
comfort.  He  had  advocated  idleness  all  his  life  as 
essential  to  good  work,  and  made  it  a practice  to  pass 
the  late  hours  of  the  morning  in  bed.  He  specially 
notes  the  fact  that  the  winter  at  Neuburg,  during 
which  he  excogitated  the  outlines  of  his  philosophy, 
was  spent  'dans  un  poilet  Although  almost  a vege- 
tarian, he  made  a point  of  the  careful  preparation  of 
his  food.  The  early  hours  of  the  Queen,  the  rigorous 
climate,  and  unpalatable  food  were  alike  distasteful 
to  him,  and  in  the  following  spring  he  was  attacked 
by  the  malady  to  which  he  succumbed  in  February 

1650,  at  the  age  of  53.  Although  his  life  terminated 
comparatively  early,  it  may  well  be,  as  Professor 
Mahaffy  remarks,  that  his  intellectual  contributions  to 
his  age  would  not  have  been  increased  had  it  been 
prolonged.  His  mind,  like  the  language  in  which  he 
expressed  his  thoughts,  had  a tendency  to  become 
fixed,  and  he  steadily  repudiated  the  idea  of  recon- 
sidering the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived. 

The  summary  of  Descartes’  theories,  and  the  general 
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appreciation  of  his  place  in  the  development  of  thought, 
given  by  Dr.  Martineau  in  his  Types  of  Ethical  Theory^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6,  is  the  most  interesting,  and  the  article  in 
the  Encyclop(zdia  Britannica  the  most  complete,  of  the 
authorities  which  have  been  referred  to  for  the  above 
short  notice.  This  interesting  portrait  bears  a marked 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  one  by  Frans  Hals  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  A fine  portrait  of  Descartes, 
painted  by  Mignard  in  1647,  is  at  Castle  Howard. 


No.  92. 

CAVr  ENDYMION  PORTER. 

BORN  1587,  DIED  1649. 

V\s\  By  W.  Dobson. 

Life  size,  seen  to  the  elbow,  with  face  three-quarters  to  the  left,  and  looking 
over  his  left  shoulder  towards  the  spectator.  Long  flowing  silvery 
hair,  full  moustaches,  in  a plain  blcuk  dress,  with  square  white  collar, 
the  left  hand  raised  to  the  breast,  A finely  painted  picture.  Canvas, 
294  in.  by  244  in. 

Brought  from  Cople  House,  Bedfordshire,  in  the  year  1842.  This 
picture  has  also  been  called  the  Grand  Pensionary,  John  De 
Witt  (1625-1672),  but  the  style  of  countenance  does  not  bear 
out  the  suggestion.  The  name  of  Endymion  Porter  has  been 
very  satisfactorily  assigned  to  this  portrait. 

NDYMION  PORTER  was  much  es- 
teemed by  both  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
and  was  a man  of  great  cultivation 
in  art,  languages,  and  poetry.  When 
Charles  i.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  ac- 
companied by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  set  out  for 
Spain  to  win  the  hand  of  the  Infanta,  two  persons 


ENDYMION  PORTER, 

Bork  1587.  Died  1649. 


By  IV.  Dobson 
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only  were  intrusted  with  the  important  secret  of  their 
mission — Sir  Francis  Cottington  and  Endymion  Porter, 
who,  says  Clarendon,  having  been  bred  in  Madrid,  after 
many  years  attendance  on  the  Duke,  was  now  of  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  Prince.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
he  proved  himself  of  great  service  to  the  King,  and 
commanded  the  7th  Regiment  of  Foot.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  (as  recorded  by  Whitelocke  and  Clarendon) 
his  name  was  entered  in  a list  of  the  King’s  supporters 
who  were  excluded  from  pardon,  in  the  event  of  their 
withdrawing  themselves  from  his  cause.  His  great  dex- 
terity in  secret  service,  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  he 
found  means  to  convey  intelligence,  must  have  rendered 
him  a special  object  of  aversion  to  his  opponents. 

He  was  often  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  no 
doubt  desirable  in  the  opinion  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  that  he  should  remain,  as  we  find  that  in  April 
1646  ‘a  pass  was  granted  to  the  wife  of  Mr.  Endymion 
Porter  to  go  into  France  to  her  husband.’^  He  died 
in  London,  in  the  year  of  the  execution  of  the  King 
to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  life — 1649. 

Endymion  Porter  was  a great  friend  of  Robert 
Herrick.  The  poet  addressed  several  poems  to  him, 
notably  ‘The  Country  Life,’  and  also  a short  piece 
which  points  to  Porter,  not  as  the  friend  of  Herrick 
alone,  but  as  the  ‘ Patron  of  Poets  ’ and  a man  of  many 
accomplishments. 

‘ For  to  say  truth,  all  garlands  are  thy  due. 

The  laurel,  myrtle,  oak,  and  ivy  too.’ 

* Whitelocke’s  Memorials. 
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CHARLES  SPENCER,  FIFTH  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND,  AFTERWARDS 
SECOND  DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 

BORN  1706,  DIED  1758. 

By  C.  Philips,  dated  1731. 

Small  standing  full-length  figtire,  in  coronation  robes,  resting  his  right  hand 
on  a blue-covered  table,  upon  which  is  placed  the  EarF s coronet. 
His  left  hand  rests  upon  his  hip.  He  wears  red  shoes  and  white 
stockings.  The  pavement  is  composed  of  blue  and  grey  slabs.  In- 
scribed, to  the  right  of  his  long  crimson  train,  * Charles,  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  1731.’  A small  picture,  minutely  painted.  Canvas, 
28  in.  by  17J  in. 

The  inscription  on  this  picture,  fourth  Earl  of  Sunderland, 

is  incorrect,  as  it  represents  the  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and 
second  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  same  error  appears  in 
the  pages  of  Collins’s  Peerage  (vol.  i.  p.  447),  and  is  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  Robert,  the  fourth  Earl,  died  young 
and  unmarried. 

the  death  of  John  Churchill,  the  first 
and  most  famous  of  the  Dukes  of 
Marlborough,  in  1722,  the  title  and 
estates  devolved  upon  his  eldest 
daughter.  (His  only  son  had  died  of 
small-pox  while  at  Cambridge.)  Lady  Henrietta,  who 
had  married  Francis,  Earl  of  Godolphin,  became  there- 
fore, in  consequence  of  a special  Act  of  Parliament, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  her  eldest  son  assumed 
the  title  of  Marquess  of  Blandford.  He  died  two  years 
before  his  mother,  and  her  sister’s  son  became  her  heir. 
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This  sister,  Anne,  had  married  Charles  Spencer,  third 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  friend  and  close  confederate  of 
her  great  father,  and  became  the  mother  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Diana,  was 
the  first  wife  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  This 
lady,  who  is  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p.  31,  died  very  shortly 
after  her  marriage. 

The  two  elder  sons  of  Anne  Churchill,  Lady 
Sunderland,  having  died  young,  the  third  son,  Charles, 
succeeded  to  the  title,  and  four  years  later,  on  the  death 
of  his  aunt,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  he 
became  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  commanded  a 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen  in 
1743,  and  was  constituted  Major-General  of  His 
Majesty’s  forces  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745.  Some  years  later  he  landed  an  expedition  on 
the  coast  of  France,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself 
more  by  the  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the 
peasantry  and  the  restraints  he  put  upon  plunder  than 
by  marked  military  successes.  He  was,  however, 
raised  to  high  places  in  the  army,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Germany  ; 
but  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  his  post  he  was  taken 
ill  of  a fever,  and  expired  at  Munster  in  Westphalia  in 
1758.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lord  Trevor 
of  Bromham,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  was  the  father  of  the 
third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  in  1762  married 
Caroline  Russell,  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford. 
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No.  185. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  THORNTON. 

DIED  1702. 

Attributed  to  R.  Walker. 

Portrait  to  the  waist,  and  the  size  of  life,  of  a smoothfaced  aged  man, 
looking  towards  the  spectator,  wearing  long  brown  hair,  and  small 
close-fitting  round  black  cap.  The  head  turned  in  three-quarters  to 
the  left.  A plain  square  collar  and  blcuk  dress.  Light  admitted from 
the  right  hand.  Canvas,  30  in.  by  24  in. 

OHN  THORNTON  was  a Noncon- 
formist minister,  who  entered  the 
household  of  William,  fifth  Earl  and 
first  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  preceptor  to 
his  sons,  and  remained,  according  to 
Bishop  Kennet  {Register,  p.  889),  under  his  roof  till, 
on  the  death  of  the  Duke  in  1702,  he  was  permitted 
to  reside  in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  his  old  pupil, 
Rachel,  Lady  Russell.  The  two  eldest  sons  of  the 
Earl  set  forth  on  their  travels  in  1655,  and  the  letters 
of  the  younger,  William,  called  forth  the  most  un- 
qualified expressions  of  approval  from  the  old  tutor. 
He  speaks  of  the  style  as  ‘ so  free,  so  masculine, 
coherent,  exact,  that  I profess  (without  flattery)  the 
greatest  masters  of  eloquence  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  it.’  The  postscript,  however,  is  probably 
nearer  the  mark,  though  not  so  complimentary : ‘ I 
much  wonder,’  it  says,  ‘ that  you  write  English  so  true. 
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wherein  (for  want  of  heed)  you  were  formerly  so  much 
defective.’  He  corresponded  frequently  with  the  young 
men,  and  they  appear  to  have  turned  to  him  at  all  the 
crises  in  their  lives,  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
numerous  sons  of  the  Earl  were  brought  up  under  his 
care,  and  in  later  years  he  became  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  all  the  members  of  the  family  and 
its  head.  It  is  Mr.  Thornton  (or  ‘good  Mr.  Thornton,’ 
as  he  is  generally  called)  who  disposes  of  the  venison, 
approaches  his  patron  for  his  brothers  in  the  ministry 
when  they  are  in  need  of  timely  help,  and  corresponds 
with  each  and  all  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  Lady 
Alington,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl,  who  as 
Diana  Russell  had  married,  first.  Sir  Greville  Verney, 
and  on  his  death  had  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Aling- 
ton (see  page  149),  made  him  her  special  confidant.  On 
the  death  of  her  second  husband,  in  1685,  she  was  left 
with  her  family  in  somewhat  straitened  circumstances, 
or,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  money  had  become  a 
‘ presious  businesse  ’ to  her. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  charming  child 
who  clings  so  tenderly  to  her  aunt’s  knee  in  the  pic- 
ture in  the  Breakfast-Room  could  have  grown  into  a 
somewhat  captious  woman  who  was  shunned  and  un- 
welcome in  her  own  home ; but  such  must  have  been 
the  case,  for  we  gather  from  her  letters  to  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton that  she  was  not  permitted  to  have  a room  at 
Bedford  House,  or,  indeed,  to  correspond  with  the 
family,  except  through  him.  Even  the  gentle  and 
VOL.  II.  2 G 
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large-hearted  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  is  somewhat  per- 
turbed at  the  thought  of  receiving  a visit  from  her, 
though  her  faults  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
serious  nature.  The  subjects  of  her  letters  are  per- 
sonal and  domestic — e.g.  the  maladies  which  ensue  from 
eating  cold  veal  and  cucumber,  and  the  annoyance 
she  felt  when  the  attentions  of  the  aged  Lord  Maynard 
were  made  a subject  for  speculation  by  her  friends. 
Nor  are  household  troubles  forgotten.  The  butler  had 
been  out  ‘ two  days  and  nights  a-drinking,’  nor  would 
he  be  contented  in  a house  without  cards  or  dice ; the 
cook  is  described  as  ‘generally  drinking,  and  such  a 
hound  ! ’ These  complaints  survive  to  our  own  day, 
but  one  source  of  domestic  difficulty  is  happily  at 
an  end.  Lady  Alington  explains  that  ‘her  cook  is 
so  much  for  King  James,  it  was  troublesome  in  the 
family,’  and  she  was  accordingly  dismissed.  To  all 
these  various  woes  Mr.  Thornton  lent  a kindly  and 
sympathetic  attention,  and  endeavoured  to  give  such 
counsel  as  seemed  fitting.  Anne  Russell,  Countess  of 
Bristol  (who  was  a great  contrast  to  her  sister),  and 
Margaret  Russell,  who  had  married  her  cousin,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Orford,  were  also  much  attached  to 
him.  The  celebrated  Richard  Baxter  was  on  terms 
of  affectionate  friendship  with  him,  and  a characteristic 
letter  from  the  author  of  the  Saints'  Rest  on  the  death 
of  the  Countess  of  Bedford  exists  among  the  Woburn 
Abbey  MSS.  The  Earl  of  Bedford  was  generous  to- 
wards the  poorer  Nonconformist  ministers,  and  Mr. 
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Thornton  distributed  his  bounty.  The  letters  acknow- 
ledging these  benefactions  are  in  the  unctuous  style 
which  was  much  esteemed  in  that  day  among  religious 
persons.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  adviser  and  friend  of  the 
rich  family  at  Streatham  from  whom  Lady  Russell 
chose  her  daughter-in-law,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Burgess 
(author  of  the  Golden  Snuffers),  the  spiritual  guide  of 
Mrs.  Grove,  whose  daughter,  Letitia,  married  Lord 
Robert  Russell.  The  correspondents  ring  the  changes 
on  the  old  subject  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
the  families  to  whom  they  minister  with  such  faithful 
zeal,  nor  are  higher  themes  forgotten.  ‘ All  is  well 
in  Heaven,’  Dr.  Dan  Burgess  writes  to  his  friend,  ‘ and 
we  are  wretchedly  to  blame  if  we  are  not  marching 
thither.’  If  quiet  service  and  lifelong  devotion  to 
duty  are  a preparation  for  the  larger  life  where  ‘all 
is  well,’  John  Thornton  must  have  ‘marched  thither’ 
during  the  early  years  of  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 
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No.  145. 

RACHEL  DE  RUVIGNY.  COUNTESS  OF 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Adapted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  from 
Sir  a.  Van  Dyck. 

A full-length  figure^  life  size,  seated  in  a woody  landscape,  resting  her  left 
hand,  holding  a small flower,  on  a large  mass  of  rock.  The  face  is  seen 
in  three-quarters  turned  towards  the  left,  looking  at  the  spectator. 
The  right  hand  rests  on  a purple  veil  lying  in  her  lap.  Her  dress  is 
rich  blue  satin.  A brilliantly  painted  picture,  although  in  cruder 
colours  than  Van  Dyck  himself  would  have  employed.  Light  is 
admitted  from  the  right-hand  side.  Canvas,  84  in.  by  49^  in. 

The  original  picture,  by  Van  Dyck,  is  at  Althorp,  and  a fine 
repetition  of  it  is  at  Earl  Cowperis  in  St.  James’s  Square. 
Others  belong  also  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck,  and 
to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  at  Wimpole.  The  first  of  these  has 
been  finely  engraved  by  MacArdell  in  1758.  All  these  pictures 
are  varied  in  minor  accessories.  A very  fine  enamel  of  this 
lady  by  Petitot  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth. 

ACHEL,  daughter  of  Daniel  de  Massey, 
Baron  de  Rouvigny  or  Ruvigny,  married 
Thomas,  fourth  Earl  of  Southampton, 
the  wise  and  faithful  friend  of  Charles  I. 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  266).  In  the  Strafford 
papers  (vol.  i.  p.  334)  there  is  a letter  from ‘Viscount 
Conway  to  the  Lord  Deputy  ’ (the  Earl  of  Strafford) 
which  contains  the  following  allusion  to  her  : ‘ My  lady 
of  Southampton  is  come  to  town  ; she  is  very  merry 


RACHEL  DE  R U V I G N Y, 
Countess  of  Southampton. 

Adapted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  from  Sir  A.  Van  Dyck. 
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and  very  discreet,  very  handsome,  and  very  religious  : 
she  was  called  in  France  “ La  belle  et  vertueuse 
Huguenotte.’”  And  again  (p.  307):  ‘The  Countess  has 
been  twice  or  thrice  at  court,  and  gains  upon  the 
spectators,  though  at  her  first  visit  to  the  Queen  she  was 
somewhat  discomposed,  which  I could  not  blame  her 
for,  such  staring  there  was  upon  her.  She  is  a lady  of  a 
goodly  personage,  somewhat  taller  than  ordinary  French 
women  are, — excellent  eyes,  black  hair,  and  of  a most 
sweet  and  affable  nature.’ 

Her  two  sons,  Charles  and  Henry,  died  young  ; her 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  Edward  Noel,  who 
became  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  The  second  was  Rachel, 
whose  first  husband.  Lord  Carbery,  having  died  in  1667, 
she  married  William,  second  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  and 
first  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  afterwards  known  as  William, 
Lord  Russell.  The  mixture  of  tenderness  and  strength 
in  the  character  of  the  daughter  was  remarkable  ; in 
the  mother  a combination  indicated  in  the  words  just 
quoted  no  less  excites  our  interest  and  admiration. 
A Frenchwoman  who  was  ‘ merry  and  discreet  ’ must 
have  been  very  fascinating,  and  the  portraits  of  her 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Covvper,  Lord  Spencer, 
and  the  Duke  of  Portland  give  a vivid  idea  of  her 
beauty  and  charm.  The  enamel  by  Petitot  in  the 
Chatsworth  collection  is  a repetition  of  this  picture,  and 
was  exhibited  a few  years  ago  in  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club. 

A third  daughter,  Magdalen,  died  young,  and  Lady 
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Southampton  is  said  to  have  only  survived  the  birth  of 
Rachel  about  five  years.  Her  death  must  therefore 
have  taken  place  about  1649.  The  Marquis  de  Ruvigny, 
her  brother,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  letters 
of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  was  Ambassador  from  France 
to  England  in  1674;  but  the  Duke  of  York  was  un- 
favourable to  him  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
Huguenot,  and  procured  his  recall.  He  was  engaged 
in  secret  negotiations  with  the  disaffected  party,  and 
especially  with  his  nephew  William,  Lord  Russell,  by 
whom  certain  offers  of  pecuniary  advantage  adroitly 
suggested  by  Ruvigny  were  scornfully  rejected.  The 
Ruvigny  family  identified  itself  with  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  The  eldest  son  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  the  second  received  from  William  of  Orange  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Galway.  This  nobleman’s  estate  in 
France  was  confiscated  when  he  offered  his  services  to 
William  ; but,  undeterred  by  his  loss,  he  remained  in 
the  King’s  employ,  and  rose  to  many  eminent  posts. 
The  Ruvignys  are  among  the  many  Huguenot  families 
who  attained  distinction  and  deserved  respect. 
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No,  205. 

CHARLES  SPENCER,  THIRD  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND,  K.G. 

BORN  1674,  DIED  1722. 

By  Isaac  Whood. 

Whole-length  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  in  the  robes  of  the  Garter. 
He  rests  his  right  hand  on  a richly  carved  table,  upon  which  are  placed 
his  coronet,  a gold  key,  and  the  plumed  hat  belonging  to  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter.  His  figure  is  partly  turned  towards  the  right,  and  he 
extends  his  left  hand  as  if  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  Columns  and 
the  walls  of  a garden,  with  balustrades,  compose  the  background.  A 
richly  painted  picture  with  deep  shadows.  Canvas,  94J  in.  by  59  in. 


ATHER  of  Diana  Spencer,  Duchess  of 
Bedford  (No.  237,  vol.  i.  p.  31),  and  of 
Charles,  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland  (after- 
wards secondDuke  of  Marlborough ; No. 
227,  p.  230).  He  is  chiefly  remembered 
on  account  of  his  intimate  political  connection  with 
John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  whose  second  daughter, 
Anne,  he  had  married  as  his  second  wife.  She  was  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty  and  charm,  having  inherited 
from  her  mother,  the  famous  Sarah  Jennings,  golden 
hair  of  great  profusion  and  exquisite  softness.  It  is 
said  that  when  she  desired  to  influence  stubborn  or 
recalcitrant  voters,  she  admitted  them  to  her  chamber 
while  she  was  engaged  in  combing  her  beautiful  tresses. 
She  was  often  toasted  at  convivial  gatherings  under  the 
name  of  ‘ the  little  Whig.’  Her  husband  affected  a 
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tinge  of  republicanism  in  his  political  views,  and  the 
Queen  (Anne)  was  deeply  prejudiced  against  him,  as 
she  considered  that  he  treated  her  ‘ with  rudeness  and 
neglect.’  His  advancement  was  mainly  due  to  the 
efforts  of  his  mother-in-law,  the  imperious  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  forced  her  husband,  much  against  his 
better  judgment,  to  consent  to  his  nomination  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  1706.  He  had  accompanied 
Marlborough  on  embassies  of  importance  to  the  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  had  given  proof  of  considerable  ability 
and  discernment  in  the  management  of  affairs.  He  did 
not  long  maintain  himself  in  the  position  into  which  the 
influence  of  his  father-in-law  had  foisted  him ; for,  in  the 
absence  of  the  latter  with  the  army  on  the  Continent, 
the  Queen  seized  a favourable  opportunity  to  dismiss 
him.  The  Duchess  pleaded  in  vain  that  her  husband’s 
credit  abroad  would  be  weakened  by  so  direct  a blow 
aimed  at  his  family  at  home  ; but  the  Queen  was 
obdurate,  and  no  doubt  the  displeasure  her  conduct 
afforded  her  former  friend  enhanced  her  satisfaction 
in  carrying  out  her  design.  Sunderland  had  not  laid 
himself  open  to  direct  censure,  and  a compromise  was 
effected  by  an  offer  of  a pension  of  .;^3000  a year,  which 
he  refused,  saying,  with  great  dignity,  that  if  he  could 
not  serve  his  country,  he  would  not  plunder  her.  Lord 
Stanhope  ^ thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

‘ He  was  undoubtedly  a man  of  great  quickness, 
discernment,  and  skill ; of  a persevering  ambition,  of  a 

* History  of  England  from  the  Peoie  of  Utrecht  (1836),  vol.  i.  p.  356. 
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ready  eloquence.  Under  the  snow  of  a cold  and 
reserved  exterior  there  glowed  the  volcano  of  an  ardent 
and  fiery  spirit,  a warm  attachment  to  his  friends,  and 
an  unsparing  rancour  against  his  opponents.  His  learn- 
ing is  not  denied  even  by  the  enmity  of  Swift,  and  his 
activity  in  business  seems  to  be  equally  unquestionable.’ 
Although  his  conduct  in  some  transactions  was 
rightly  impugned,  he  was  as  a politician  fair  and  large- 
minded.  On  the  accession  of  George  the  First  he  was 
much  disappointed  to  find  himself  ignored,  and  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  post  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  was  offered  to  him.  He  succeeded,  however,  in 
conciliating  the  King  by  a well-timed  visit  to  Hanover, 
and  rose  to  the  head  of  affairs,  till,  in  1721,  he  was 
involved  in  the  disgrace  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  ; a 
dilemma  from  which  he  was  rescued  by  the  exertions  of 
Walpole.  He  could  not,  however,  retain  his  post  at 
the  Treasury.  It  is  much  to  the  discredit  of  Sunder- 
land that  he  endeavoured  to  prejudice  the  King,  over 
whom  he  had  gained  unbounded  influence,  against 
Walpole,  but,  to  his  surprise,  failed  to  effect  his  purpose. 
He  died  in  the  following  year,  a few  months  before  his 
famous  father-in-law.  The  splendid  Library  which  was 
preserved  until  recently  at  Blenheim  was  collected  by 
him,  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  noble  collection 
which  still  exists  at  Althorp. 
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No,  204. 

SARAH  JENNINGS,  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

BORN  1660,  DIED  1744. 

By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Whole-length,  seated  figure,  the  size  of  life,  wearing  a long  white  dress, 
with  dark  blue  mantle  partly  covering  her  left  arm,  and  having  the 
gold  key,  symbol  of  her  office  of  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  hanging  at  her 
side.  This  key  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Queen,  by  the  Duke's 
own  hand,  January  17,  17 1 1.  Signed  in  dark  broaon  letters  on  the 
balustrade  beyond  the  circular  step — ‘ G.  Kneller f.'  This  picture  is 
the  same  as  a large  and fine  full-length  at  Petworth.  Half-lengths  of 
the  same  type  are  at  Althorp  and  Nuneham  Courtenay.  Canvas, 
95  in.  by  56  in. 

HE  life  of  the  famous  Sarah  Jennings, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  closely 
connected,  especially  during  its  later 
period,  with  Woburn  Abbey  and  its 
inhabitants,  her  two  granddaughters 
having  been  successively  Duchesses  of  Bedford.  To 
these  two  ladies  she  addressed  a series  of  letters  (which 
are  preserved  among  the  Woburn  MSS.)  characterised 
by  the  shrewdness,  insolence,  and  ability  which  dis- 
tinguished this  extraordinary  woman.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  there  is  an  unmistakable  note  of 
tenderness  in  the  letters  addressed  to  her  favourite  Diana 
(the  wife  of  Lord  John  Russell,  afterwards  fourth  Duke 
of  Bedford),  and  these  are,  perhaps,  the  only  tokens  of  a 
softer  side  to  her  nature  which  are  in  existence. 


SARAH  JENMXGS, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Born  1660.  Died  1744. 

By  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller. 
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Sarah  Jennings  ^ began  life  very  early.  When  only 
twelve  years  old  she  was  attached  to  the  household  of 
Mary  of  Modena  in  attendance  on  Princess  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  by  his  first  marriage. 
Frances,  the  beautiful  elder  sister  of  Sarah,  was  equally 
precocious,  and,  after  distinguishing  herself  by  some 
wild  freaks,  married  Count  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  the 
author  of  the  Grainmont  Memoirs.  Sarah  attracted 
the  notice  of  one  Colonel  Churchill,  a handsome  soldier, 
and,  after  a long  courtship,  which  threatened  to  end 
abruptly  owing  to  want  of  means  on  both  sides,  they 
were  married  in  1678.  ‘ His  love,’  says  Macaulay,^ 

‘ after  a struggle,  prevailed  over  his  avarice : marriage 
only  strengthened  his  passion  ; and,  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life,  Sarah  enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of 
being  the  one  human  being  who  was  able  to  mislead 
that  far-sighted  and  sure-footed  judgment,  who  was 
fervently  loved  by  that  cold  heart,  and  who  was  servilely 
feared  by  that  intrepid  spirit.’  The  friendship  of  Sarah 
with  Princess  Anne  raised  her  to  a footing  which  she 
was  certain  not  to  lose,  and  which  in  course  of  time, 
united  to  the  transcendent  military  talents  of  her 
husband,  secured  for  her  a position  which  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage  can  have  been  little  anticipated  by  either. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  York  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  brother,  Charles  the  Second,  were  decidedly 

' Daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard  Jennings  of  Sandridge,  by 
Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  G.  Thornhurst. 

- History  of  Engfand,  2nd  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 
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chequered,  but  Churchill  was  his  close  attendant,  and 
followed  him  into  his  semi-exile  in  Scotland  and  abroad. 
On  the  marriage  of  Princess  Anne,  Lady  Churchill  (her 
husband  had  been  made  a peer  in  1682)  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.  The  corre- 
spondence between  her  and  her  royal  mistress  was  of 
so  intimate  a nature,  that  all  ceremony  was  dropped, 
and  the  well-known  pseudonyms  of  Mrs.  Morley  and 
Mrs.  Freeman  were  adopted. 

Writing  of  this  friendship  many  years  afterwards, 
and  referring  to  a later  period,  she  says  : ‘ I remember 
when  I had  unlimited  power  with  the  late  Queen,  because 
she  was  a woman  (and  you  know  they  are  counted  very 
simple  creatures).  When  any  one  wanted  a favour  of  the 
Queen,  they  said,  “You  must  go  to  such  a one  to  speak 
to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  for  they  govern  her,” 
when  in  truth  nobody  upon  earth  governed  me,  nor  ever 
shall.  I never  in  my  life  desired  to  govern  anybody, 
nor  will  I be  governed  by  anybody,  contrary  to  reason.’ 
This  letter  is  addressed  to  Wriothesley,  third  Duke  of 
Bedford  : and  though  he  was  only  a youth  of  seventeen, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  accepted  her  disclaimer 
as  to  love  of  power,  even  though  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  flattering  declarations  that  she  believed  ‘his  dear 
Grace  was  of  the  same  temper,’  and  that  she  ‘ loved  him 
the  better  for  it.’ 

The  position  of  Churchill  and  his  wife  at  the  Court 
of  James  was  a very  uneasy  one.  He  pledged  himself 
equally  to  James  and  William  ; finally  he  joined  the 
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latter.  Anne  and  her  favourite  were  forced  to  escape 
at  night,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  After  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  to 
the  throne,  the  question  of  the  claims  of  Anne  came 
prominently  forward.  The  Churchills  decided  this  de- 
licate point,  and  persuaded  her  to  waive  her  succession 
to  the  throne  till  after  the  death  of  William.  Lady 
Churchill  (Duchess  of  Marlborough)  remarks  in  her 
Account  of  her  Conduct,  published  at  the  close  of  her 
long  career,  that  her  fears  could  not  be  quieted  at 
this  juncture  till  she  had  consulted  Lady  Russell  at 
Southampton  House,  and  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
the  contrast  between  the  two  women  who  thus  met. 
Lady  Churchill  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  a 
person  of  singular  fascination  and  charm,  but  head- 
strong, false,  untruthful,  and  intriguing.  Her  talents 
were  undoubted  ; she  was  working  her  way  through  the 
world,  and  playing  for  its  highest  prizes  by  means  of 
them.  Her  partner  in  the  game  was  worthy  of  her, 
though  she  knew  not  yet  how  rich  was  the  hand  he  held. 
He  obeyed  her  slightest  sign,  returning  her  lead  with 
unerring  promptitude,  and,  moreover,  in  Princess  Anne 
she  had  a trump  card  which  in  course  of  time  must  win 
all  the  tricks.  Her  calculation  was  quite  correct ; she 
rose  to  the  highest  rank,  made  an  immense  fortune,  and 
lived  in  splendid  palaces.  But  the  inevitable  law  which 
governs  human  things  was  against  her.  Towards  the 
close  of  her  long  life  she  avowed  that  ‘ there  are  not 
two  things  on  earth  at  so  impossible  a distance  as 
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satisfaction  and  me ; ’ and,  amidst  much  that  was  false, 
this  utterance  at  any  rate  bears  the  stamp  of  truth. 

It  is  a pity  that  Lady  Russell  made  no  mention  of 
her  interview  with  this  brilliant  woman,  but  her  letters 
do  not  contain  any  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
she  was  held,  nor  of  the  value  which  was  placed  on  her 
opinion.^  She  was  then  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  widow- 
hood, gentle,  sad,  and  serious,  but  perfectly  conversant 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  and  with  the  characters  of 
those  who  were  taking  part  in  them.  She  saw  in  the 
fall  of  James,  and  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  wife,  the  triumph  of  the  cause 
for  which  her  husband  had  died,  and  to  which  every 
member  of  his  family  was  pledged,  and  her  soul  was 
filled  with  a solemn  gladness.  The  visit  of  the  voluble 
Sarah  must  have  wearied  and  disgusted  her  ; but  it  was 
probably  a short  one,  for  the  Court  lady  must  needs  see 
the  Court  ecclesiastic,  and  Dr.  Tillotson  was  marked 
out  for  the  highest  posts  under  the  new  regime.  When 
all  her  visits  were  paid,  and  the  situation  coolly  exa- 
mined, it  seemed  best  to  postpone  further  action,  and 
the  Princess’s  acquiescence  was  notified  to  the  King 
and  Queen.  The  Churchills  received  their  reward  in 
the  shape  of  the  Earldom  of  Marlborough  (1689). 
Their  loyalty  was  not  the  firmer  for  this  mark  of 
esteem,  and  Churchill  involved  himself  in  a Jacobite 

* ‘ Lady  Russell,  whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved  by  the  most 
cruel  of  all  trials,  had  gained  for  her  the  reputation  of  a saint.’ — Macaulay’s 
History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  648. 
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plot  while  commanding  the  army  of  William  in  Ireland. 
He  was  betrayed  by  his  colleagues,  and  the  Queen, 
enraged  at  his  duplicity,  required  her  sister  to  dismiss 
her  favourites.  Anne  stoutly  refused,  and  made  some 
serious  sacrifices  rather  than  abandon  them.  After 
the  death  of  Mary,  Marlborough  was  fully  restored  to 
the  King’s  favour.  His  power  increased  daily,  and 
he  formed  important  alliances  for  her  daughters. 
The  eldest,  Henrietta,  married  the  only  son  of  Lord 
Godolphin,  and  the  second,  Anne,  became  the  second 
wife  of  Lord  Spencer,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
Their  daughter.  Lady  Diana  Spencer,  married  (as  has 
been  already  mentioned)  Lord  John  Russell,  who  be- 
came the  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  A third  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  married  the  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of 
Bridgewater,  and  their  child,  the  gentle  Ann  Egerton, 
was  the  wife  of  Wriothesley,  third  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  fourth,  Mary,  Duchess  of  Montagu,  was  the  only 
one  who  survived  their  mother.  She  resembled  her  in 
disposition,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  used  to  say 
that  he  wondered  they  did  not  agree,  as  they  were  so 
much  alike.  Walpole  says  that  ‘old  Sarah’  affected  to 
be  fond  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  the  termagant’s 
daughter.  ‘ One  day  she  said  to  her,  “ Duchess  of 
Manchester ! you  are  a good  creature,  and  I love  you 
mightily,  but  you  have  a mother ! ” “ And  she  has  a 
mother!”  answered  the  Duchess  of  Manchester,  who 
was  all  spirit,  justice,  and  honour,  and  could  not 
suppress  a sudden  truth.’ 
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The  only  son  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  having 
died  at  Cambridge  of  the  small-pox,  the  title  devolved 
on  his  eldest  daughter,  whose  son  also  died  in  early  life  ; 
it  then  passed  to  the  son  of  the  second  daughter.  Lady 
Sunderland,  who  became  the  object  of  the  alternate 
enmity  and  affection  of  his  grandmother  during  the 
long  years  of  her  later  life. 

But  to  return  to  the  period  of  her  power  and  pro- 
sperity, on  the  accession  of  her  royal  mistress  to  the 
throne : — 

The  successful  campaign  of  1702  brought  with  it  the 
honours  of  the  Dukedom  and  a grant  of  ;^'5000  a year. 
Then  came  the  splendid  successes  culminating  in  the 
victory  of  Blenheim,  which  was  announced  to  the 
Duchess  in  a pencil  note  written  on  the  field  of  battle. 
For  many  years  the  husband  and  wife  carried  on  a 
double  series  of  campaigns — his  enemies  being  in  the 
shape  of  continental  armies  and  field-marshals,  hers 
a score  at  least  of  political  opponents  at  home,  not 
the  least  dangerous  of  whom  was  a former  protegie  of 
her  own,  a Mrs.  Masham,  to  whom  the  Queen  accorded 
a large  share  of  the  favour  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
undivided  portion  of  her  ‘ dear  Mrs.  Freeman.’  Other 
causes  of  contention  had  arisen  between  them.  The 
Duchess  favoured  the  Whigs,  the  Queen  loved  the 
Tories ; Marlborough  himself  inclined  to  the  latter 
party,  but  veered  round  on  military  questions.  The  five 
Whig  Lords  known  as  the  Junto,  viz.  Somers,  Whiston, 
Orford,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  were  not  in  the 
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Ministry,  and  could  not  therefore  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  After  Blenheim  matters  changed,  the 
Whigs  were  strengthened  in  the  war  policy,  and  Marl- 
borough and  Godolphin  reigned  supreme.  The  fiery 
temper  of  the  Duchess  was  not  softened  by  prosperity, 
and  a violent  quarrel  ensued  between  her  and  the 
Queen  on  the  occasion  of  the  Thanksgiving  for  the 
victory  of  Oudenarde.  The  Duchess,  as  Mistress  of  the 
Robes,  had  settled  that  the  Queen  should  wear  certain 
jewels,  but  Her  Majesty  did  not  adopt  this  arrangement, 
and  the  change  was  attributed  by  the  enraged  Duchess 
to  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Masham.  A vehement  scene 
of  reproaches,  begun  in  the  Royal  carriage  and  con- 
tinued during  the  service,  followed  ; and  the  Queen,  un- 
able any  longer  to  endure  her  taunts,  was  about  to  reply 
under  cover  of  the  music,  when  the  Duchess  abruptly 
ordered  her  not  to  speak  lest  they  should  be  over- 
heard. After  the  ceremony,  she  wrote  a violent  letter 
to  the  Queen,  who  returned  a brief  reply  to  the  effect 
that  the  Duchess  had,  in  the  church,  commanded  her 
to  be  silent. 

These  epistles  were  followed  by  a scene  between  the 
two  women,  which  even  the  Duchess  seems  to  have  felt 
had  passed  the  limits  of  prudence,  for  she  soon  after 
intimated  to  her  husband  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
‘remonstrate’  any  more.  He  answered,  with  evident 
relief,  that  he  was  glad  ‘ that  she  had  taken  the  resolu- 
tion of  being  quiet.’ 

After  the  death  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the 
VOL.  II.  2 I 
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widowed  Queen  was  reconciled  to  her  former  friend, 
although  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Masham  continued,  and 
even  increased  as  time  went  on.  The  truce  between 
them  could,  therefore,  only  be  temporary,  and  the 
Duchess  declared  war  by  sending  the  Queen  some 
extracts  from  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  ow  the  subject 
of  friendship,  nor  did  she  neglect  to  add  the  works 
of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  the  Common-Prayer  Book,  as 
tokens  of  hostility.  This  was  a bad  sign,  almost  as 
serious  as  when,  after  reading  the  Book  of  Job,  she 
compared  her  sufferings  to  those  of  the  patriarch,  and 
declared  that  like  him  ‘ she  was  afflicted,  she  need  not 
say  by  whom.'  Her  dismissal  was  only  a matter  of 
time,  and  it  came  in  lyn.  The  attack  on  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  had  grown  serious;  charges  of  peculation 
were  formulated  against  him,  but  they  were  never 
proved.  He  retired  to  the  Continent  till  after  the 
death  of  Anne,  and,  though  he  then  returned  and  took 
some  part  in  public  affairs,  his  health  was  failing,  and 
he  died  in  1722. 

After  his  death,  the  Duchess  entered  upon  a series 
of  violent  disputes,  an  occupation  which  must  have 
been  entirely  congenial  to  her  disposition.  Her  money 
matters,  both  in  her  public  and  private  relations,  were 
sufficiently  complicated  to  afford  her  ample  scope  for 
this  diversion.  The  completion  of  Blenheim  occupied 
her  for  some  time,  and  the  consequent  altercations  with 
the  celebrated  architect  Vanbrugh  led  her  to  form  the 
opinion  that  all  architects  were  ‘ either  mad,  or  ridicu- 
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lous,’  and  she  vehemently  urges  this  view  on  Diana, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  when  the  question  arose  of  the 
rebuilding  of  Woburn  Abbey.  During  the  earlier  days 
of  her  frequent  visits  to  the  Abbey,  it  was  inhabited 
by  Wriothesley,  third  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  her  grand- 
daughter Ann  Egerton,  and  an  interesting  letter  (which 
will  be  inserted  in  the  notice  of  the  third  Duke)  re- 
cords her  impressions  of  this  unfortunate  man.  Not- 
withstanding occasional  fits  of  kindness  towards  him, 
she  regarded  him  in  the  main  as  an  object  of  contempt, 
and  is  much  displeased  at  his  desire  that  his  wife  should 
accompany  him  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last  voyage. 
The  Duke  died  at  Corunna  in  1732,  and  not  long  after- 
wards the  Duchess  married  Lord  Jersey,  and  entered 
upon  a new  and  happier  phase  of  existence.  Her 
grandmother  could  not  resist  informing  a correspondent 
that  Lord  Jersey  had  manifested  a sincere  passion  for 
— her  jointure  ! To  her  favourite,  Diana  (who  thus 
became  Duchess  of  Bedford),  she  addressed  a volu- 
minous series  of  letters,  a great  many  of  which  are  in 
her  own  almost  illegible  hand  ; ^ others  were  dictated  to 
an  amanuensis.  On  this  young  and  amiable  woman 
she  lavished  such  remnants  of  affection  as  she  was 
capable  of,  and  even  touchingly  observed  that,  though 
her  heart  should  be  joyful  at  kind  words,  her  tears 
dropped  thick  and  fast  over  them.  With  her  own 
daughters  she  was  completely  at  enmity,  and  when  the 

* She  frequently  alludes  to  her  ‘ ridiculous  ’ handwriting,  which,  how- 
ever, Diana  professed  to  decipher  with  ease. 
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eldest  died  she  says  she  ‘sought  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  unfortunate  woman,’  and  failed.  Her  affection  may 
have  had  its  inconvenient  side  as  well  as  her  dis- 
pleasure. She  desired  the  portrait-painter  Whood  to 
go  to  Woburn  Abbey  to  paint  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
for  her,  and  is  very  strict  in  her  injunctions  regarding 
these  portraits.  Above  all,  he  is  not  to  be  left  to  his 
own  devices  ; ‘ the  conceit  ’ is  to  be  taken  out  of  him. 
He  is  ‘to  condescend  to  copy  the  picture  by  Van  Dyck 
of  the  charming  Countess  of  Bedford  in  the  gallery’ 
(Anne  Carr,  Countess  of  Bedford,  No.  174).  She  is 
sure,  if  he  copies  that,  it  will  be  more  like  her  ‘ Dye  ’ 
than  any  he  will  draw  of  her.  ‘ Painters,’  she  thinks, 

‘ and  poets,  and  builders,  have  very  high  flights,  but 
they  must  be  kept  down.'  The  Duke  was  to  be  painted 
in  coronation  robes,  but  ‘ Dye,’  who  was  always  ready 
to  obey  the  slightest  whim  of  her  exacting  grandmother, 
could  not  refrain  from  pointing  out  that  this  would 
match  badly  with  her  picture  in  Van  Dyck  costume. 
The  old  lady  yielded  to  her  wishes,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions that  the  Duke  should  wear  a costume  copied  from 
that  of  the  fifth  Earl  in  the  picture  in  the  Breakfast- 
Room  (No.  171).  Her  own  picture,  by  Whood,  was 
copied  from  one  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  which,  she 
said,  had  been  painted  without  her  knowledge.  She 
considers  the  powdered  hair  with  which  she  is  repre- 
sented as  ‘ mighty  ugly,’  and  thinks  it  an  odd  fancy 
that  he  should  have  painted  it  so,  ‘ when  the  best  thing 
1 had  was  the  colour  of  my  hair.’ 
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Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  ^ records  the  fact  that 
the  Duchess,  wishing  in  a fit  of  spleen  to  annoy  her 
husband,  cut  off  her  beautiful  locks,  and  laid  them  in  an 
antechamber  through  which  she  knew  he  must  pass. 
As  he  showed  no  sign  of  displeasure,  she  concluded  he 
had  not  seen  the  hair,  and  hurried  to  the  room  to  secure 
it.  No  trace  of  it  could  be  found.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  subject  till  after  the  Duke’s  death,  when,  in 
a cabinet  where  he  kept  whatever  he  held  most  precious, 
she  found  the  beautiful  ringlets  carefully  preserved. 
‘ At  this  point  of  the  story  she  regularly  fell  a-crying.’ 
The  letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  consist  of 
minute  details  concerning  the  fortunes  of  her  two 
brothers,  the  second  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  John 
Spencer,  the  elections  over  which  she  had  or  wished 
to  have  control,  her  experiences  at  Scarborough,  both 
of  the  waters  and  the  company,  mixed  with  plentiful 
abuse  of  the  favourite  objects  of  her  abhorrence.  Lady 
Bateman  and  Lady  Sunderland,  and  other  topics  of  a 
like  nature.  The  Duchess  of  Bedford  had  lost  her  only 
child  (but  this,  like  other  subjects  which  might  tend 
to  melancholy  thoughts,  is  never  touched  upon  in 
the  letters),  and  when  her  health  began  to  fail,  the 
old  grandmother  persisted  in  believing  that  a happy 
termination  would  await  a period  of  ill-health.  She 
despatched  the  tent  which  her  famous  husband  had 
used  during  his  campaigns  to  Woburn,  that  his  grand- 
daughter might  sit  in  the  garden  under  its  shade.  But 

1 IVorks  of  Lady  M,  W.  Montagu  (1837),  vo!.  i.  p.  76. 
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as  the  August  days  drew  on,  Diana  pined  and  failed. 
They  took  her  to  London,  but  she  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  skill,  and  died  of  consumption  in  the  autumn 
of  1735- 

It  is  well  known  that  in  a crisis  of  any  kind, 
character  is  apt  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  exhibit 
itself,  as  it  were,  in  its  essence.  The  old  Duchess  was 
probably  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  her  favourite 
grandchild,  but  in  a few  hours  she  bethought  herself  of 
the  jewels  which  she  had  lent  her  on  her  marriage, 
and  sent  to  Bedford  House  to  fetch  them  away.  The 
Duke  appears  to  have  hesitated,  but  finally  yielded,  and 
he  also  restored  the  tent,  about  which  there  was  an 
unseemly  wrangle.  The  death  of  his  wife  broke  the 
chains  of  civility  in  which  she  had  bound  herself 
towards  him,  and  she  recalls  with  great  bitterness,  in 
a letter  to  him  dated  March  i6,  1737,  ‘the  last  sad 
scene  at  Bedford  House,’  as  she  terms  it,  with  a touch 
of  pathos  which  must  have  been  genuine.  ‘ It  would 
be  too  much  to  repeat  the  monstrous  usage  I had.  I 
sat  silently  in  outward  rooms  bathed  in  tears,  and  I 
own  I flattered  you  on  every  occasion  which  offered, 
which  was  out  of  fear  that  if  I did  not  take  that  way, 
you  would  order  the  porter  not  to  let  me  in.’  She  had 
given  the  Duchess  a portrait  of  herself,  and  now  re- 
quired it  back.  It  was  never  returned,  and  is  probably 
the  copy  by  Whood  mentioned  above.  After  many  com- 
plaints and  reproaches,  she  characteristically  adds : 

‘ I am  come  now  to  the  conclusion  of  your  letter. 
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which  seems  to  me  to  have  a double  meaning  and 
Jesuitical,  “that  you  are  with  due  respect,  etc.”  But  I 
am  so  sincere  that  I will  end  with  saying  that  I wish  I 
could  profess  any  respect  for  you.’ 

Swift,^  her  old  enemy,  says  that  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford offered  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  ten  thousand 
a year  to  bully  his  grandmother,  but  this  is  a statement 
which  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  It  is  certain  that 
no  one  could  torment  her  as  successfully  as  she  tor- 
mented herself.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  of  the  six 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the  last 
spark  of  human  feeling  and  her  own  end.  She  was  a 
martyr  to  the  gout,  and  occasionally  professed  to  hope 
that  her  years  might  not  be  prolonged.  Once,  after 
reading  Marcus  Antoninus,  she  makes  the  discovery 
that  ‘the  world  was  as  bad  then  as  it  is  now,’  and 
somewhat  unexpectedly  falls  into  a philosophic  mood. 
‘ There  can  be  no  reason,’  she  says,  ‘ to  apprehend 
death  or  to  think  it  an  evil, — that  which  must  happen 
some  time  or  other  to  every  one  that  is  born  ; and  when 
it  does  come,  it  puts  an  end  to  all  one’s  trouble.’ 
About  three  years  before  she  died  she  had  a severe 
seizure.  The  doctors  informed  her  that  she  would  not 
recover  unless  she  were  blistered.  ‘ I won’t  be  blistered, 
and  I won’t  die ! ’ was  her  characteristic  reply,  and  she 
kept  her  word.  But  ‘ that  which  happens  to  every  one 
that  is  born  ’ came  to  her  at  last,  and  it  ‘ happened  ’ on 
October  18,  1744. 

* Swift's  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 
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JOHN  CHURCHILL,  FIRST  DUKE  OF 
MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 

BORN  1650,  DIED  1722. 

By  Isaac  Whood,  dated  1734. 

Whole-length,  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  attired  in  the  robes  of  the 
Garter,  holding  a plumed  hat  in  his  right  hand,  and  resting  the  other 
on  a carved  altar.  The  face  is  turned  in  three-quarters  towards  the 
right,  the  eyes  looking  in  the  same  direction.  On  a pilaster  to  the 
right  is  sculptured  a shield,  with  the  face  of  the  sun  in  the  centre,  and 
among  the  rays  round  it  are  the  words,  ‘ Pluribus  Impar.'  The  light 
is  admitted  from  the  right-hand  side.  This  picture  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  artist's  power  of  imitating  the  style  of  Kneller.  It  is 
signed  on  the  base  of  the  altar:  ‘ Whood  Pi  1734.’  Canvas,  92J  in. 
by  56i  in. 

N of  Sir  Winston  Churchill ; created 
Duke  of  Marlborough  on  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne ; gained  the  victories 
of  Blenheim,  1704,  Ramillies,  1706, 
Oudenarde,  1708,  and  Malplaquet,  1709. 
The  domain  of  Woodstock  and  the  palace  of  Blenheim 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  Queen  and  Parliament. 
Died  at  Windsor.  Buried  with  great  honours  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  finally,  in  1733,  removed  to 
the  family  vault  at  Blenheim  Palace. 

The  following  passage  on  the  character  of  John 
Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is  quoted  from 
Macaulay’s  History  of  England  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  i.  p.  460  : — 

‘ He  rose  fast  in  the  court  and  in  the  army,  and  was  early 
distinguished  as  a man  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure.  His  stature 


JOHN  CHURCHILL, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G. 


Born  1650. 


Died  1722. 


Hjf  Isaac  Whood,  dated  1734. 
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was  commanding,  his  face  handsome,  his  address  singularly 
winning,  yet  of  such  dignity  that  the  most  impertinent  fops 
never  ventured  to  take  any  liberty  with  him ; his  temper, 
even  in  the  most  vexatious  and  irritating  circumstances, 
always  under  perfect  command.  His  education  had  been  so 
much  neglected,  that  he  could  not  spell  the  most  common 
words  of  his  own  language ; but  his  acute  and  vigorous  under- 
standing amply  supplied  the  place  of  book  learning.  He  was 
not  loquacious ; but,  when  he  was  forced  to  speak  in  public, 
his  natural  eloquence  moved  the  envy  of  practised  rheto- 
ricians. His  courage  was  singularly  cool  and  imperturbable. 
During  many  years  of  anxiety  and  peril,  he  never,  in  any 
emergency,  lost,  even  for  a moment,  the  perfect  use  of  his 
admirable  judgment.  . . . Unhappily  the  splendid  qualities 
of  John  Churchill  were  mingled  with  alloy  of  the  most  sordid 
kind ; his  avarice  early  showed  itself  in  a manner  which  it 
is  distasteful  to  recall,  and  it  continued  throughout  his  life  till 
towards  its  close.  He  would  return  home  fatigued  and 
depressed  rather  than  spend  sixpence  on  a chair.  He  was 
subjugated  by  his  clever  and  overbearing  wife,  though 
possibly  less  so  than  he  allowed  her  to  suppose.  He  was 
much  attached  to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and 
mourned  his  son,  who  died  at  Cambridge  in  early  life,  with 
affectionate  sincerity.  He  was  remarkably  humane  on  the 
battle-field,  and  his  efforts  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war  were 
remembered  with  gratitude  on  the  Continent.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy-one  (from  a paralytic  stroke,  brought  on 
by  the  incessant  fatigues,  responsibilities,  and  labours  of  his 
frequent  campaigns)  on  June  16,  1722.’ 
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No.  203. 

SARAH  JENNINGS,  DUCHESS  OF 
MARLBOROUGH. 

BORN  1660,  DIED  1744. 

By  Charles  Jervas. 


Seated  figure  the  size  of  life,  in  plain  white  satin  dress,  seen  to  belozv  the 
knees,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  right  hand,  and  the  arm  on  a large 
mass  of  blue  drapery.  The  face  is  seen  in  three-quarters  turned 
towards  the  left ; the  eyes  being  fixed  on  the  spectator.  Grey  sky 
background.  Canvas,  49  in.  by  39  in. 


HIS  well-painted  picture  is  more  like  one 
of  the  four  daughters  of  the  Duchess 
than  the  Duchess  herself : probably 
Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Bridgewater.  As 
^ in  most  of  the  portraits  painted  when 
these  ladies  were  young,  there  is  no  appearance  of 
necklace,  head  ornament,  or  jewellery  of  any  kind. 
(For  notice  of  Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
see  p.  242  et  seq.) 
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No.  79. 

RICHARD  WESTON,  FIRST  EARL  OF 
PORTLAND,  KG. 

BORN  1577,  DIED  1634. 

By  D.  Mytens. 

Whole-length,  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  attired  in  a suit  of  black. 
Face  turned  in  three-quarters  to  the  right ; holding  the  Treasurers 
wand  in  his  right  hand ; large  round  ruff,  long  full  black  cloak, 
bcutge  of  Garter  hanging  by  a blue  ribbon.  Both  hands  are  gloved. 
On  a red-covered  table,  to  the  right,  lie  his  black  hat  and  a letter 
inscribed ; — 

A Monsigneur 

Monsigneur  le  Baron  Weston 

Grand  Thresorier  cTAnglelerre. 

From  the  circumstance  of  his  being  addressed  as  ‘ Baron  Weston,  ’ the 
picture  must  have  been  painted  between  the  years  1628  and  1633.  Hts 
effigy  in  bronze  is  on  his  monument  in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Canvas, 
88  in.  by  54J  in. 

Dr.  Waagen  (vol.  iv.  p.  331)  says  of  this  picture:  ‘A  dignified 
individuality  is  here  very  truly  conceived,  and  carefully  exe- 
cuted in  warm  and  powerful  colouring.’ 

HE  family  of  the  Westons,  Earls  of 
Portland,  became  extinct  in  1688,  four 
only  of  its  members  having  enjoyed 
their  dignities.  Sir  Jerome  Weston, 
father  of  Richard,  was  a gentleman  of 
Essex ; his  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Antony 
Cave  ; his  son’s  second  wife  was  also  a lady  from  the 
same  county.  Sir  Jerome  left  a good  inheritance,  but  it 
was  of  little  avail  to  his  restless  and  extravagant  son. 


26o  Biographical  Catalogue. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  King  (Charles  I.) 
twice  paid  his  debts,  and  gave  him  a whole  forest  and 
many  other  lands,  and  that  his  first  wife,  a daughter 
and  co-heir  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  brought  him 
a considerable  fortune,  the  prodigious  expenditure  of 
his  manner  of  life  exceeded  his  revenue,  and  he  con- 
tracted large  debts  which,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, occasioned  him  great  distress  of  mind.  Lord 
Clarendon  speaks  of  him  thus  : ^ ‘ He  was  a gentleman 
of  a very  ancient  extraction  by  father  and  mother.  His 
education  had  been  very  good  amongst  books  and  men. 
After  some  years’  study  of  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
he  travelled  into  foreign  parts,  and  at  an  age  fit  to 
make  observations  and  reflections ; out  of  which,  that 
which  is  commonly  called  experience  is  constituted. 
After  this  he  betook  himself  to  the  Court,  and  lived 
there  some  years  ; at  that  distance,  and  with  that  awe, 
as  was  agreeable  to  the  modesty  of  the  age,  when  men 
were  seen  some  time  before  they  were  known  ; and 
well  known  before  they  were  preferred,  or  durst  pretend 
to  it.  . . . He  was  then  sent  ambassador  to  the  Arch- 
dukes, Albert  and  Isabella,  into  Flanders ; and  to  the 
Diet  in  Germany,  to  treat  about  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate,  in  which  negotiation  he  behaved  himself 
with  great  prudence,  and  with  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  his  being  a wise  man  from  all  those  princes  and 
ambassadors  with  whom  he  treated.  Upon  his  return 
he  was  made  a privy  councillor,  and  chancellor  of  the 

’ Chircnclon  Press  eel.,  1826,  vol.  i.  p.  85. 
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exchequer,  in  the  place  of  the  Lord  Brooke,  who  was 
either  persuaded,  or  put  out  of  the  place  ; which,  being 
an  office  of  honour  and  trust,  is  likewise  an  excellent 
stage  for  men  of  parts  to  tread,  and  expose  themselves 
upon  ; where  they  have  occasions  of  all  kinds  to  lay  out 
and  spread  all  their  faculties  and  qualifications  most  for 
their  advantage. 


‘ But  I know  not  by  what  frowardness  in  his  stars, 
he  took  more  pains  in  examining  and  inquiring  into 
other  men’s  offices,  than  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  ; 
and  not  so  much  joy  in  what  he  had,  as  trouble  and 
agony  for  what  he  had  not.  . . . He  was  of  an  im- 
perious nature,  and  nothing  wary  in  disobliging  and 
provoking  other  men,  and  had  too  much  courage 
in  offending  and  incensing  them ; but,  after  having 
offended  and  incensed  them,  he  was  of  so  unhappy 
a feminine  temper,  that  he  was  always  in  a terrible 
fright  and  apprehension  of  them.’ 

The  historian  concludes  as  follows : ‘ After  vast 
sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  gotten,  and  rather 
consumed  than  enjoyed,  without  any  sense  or  delight 
in  so  great  prosperity,  with  the  agony  that  it  was  no 
greater,  he  died  unlamented  by  any ; bitterly  men- 
tioned by  most  who  never  pretended  to  love  him,  and 
severely  censured  and  complained  of  by  those  who  ex- 
pected most  from  him,  and  deserved  best  of  him  ; and 
left  a numerous  family,  which  was  in  a short  time  worn 
out,  and  yet  outlived  the  fortune  he  left  behind  him.’ 
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PETER  LUDLOW,  M.P.,  AFTERWARDS 
EARL  LUDLOW. 

BORN  1730,  DIED  1803. 

By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1755. 

Full-length,  standing Jigure,  in  white  Hussar  or  Hungarian  costume,  with 
round  white  hat  and feather.  The  face  is  seen  in  three-quarters  turned 
towards  the  left.  The  dress  is  white  satin,  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  a short  ermine-lined  cloak  over  the  left  shoulder.  He  rests  his 
right  hand  on  the  head  of  a magnificent  dog  seated  beside  him.  The 
bcukground  is  a wild  and  dark  mountainous  scene.  Very  finely 
painted,  with  intensely  powerful  and  well-massed  shadows.  Canvas, 
93  »"•  57  »»• 

ETER  LUDLOW,  M.P.  for  Hunting- 
don, belonged  to  the  same  family  as 
Edmund  Ludlow,  the  Parliamentarian 
General,  of  whom  a notice  is  to  be 
found  in  vol.  i.  p.  335.  His  father 
had  represented  the  county  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  and 
had  married  the  heiress  of  John  Preston  of  Ardsalla, 
and  his  son  assumed  the  title  of  Baron  Ludlow  of 
Ardsalla  in  1755.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  he  sat  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  his  portrait, 
the  entry  in  the  great  painter’s  diary  for  P'ebruary 
1755  includes  ‘ ]\Ir.  Ludlow  and  his  dog.’ 

Five  years  later  he  received  further  honours,  and 
was  created  Earl  Ludlow  and  Viscount  Preston,  the 
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Ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  being 
then  in  power.  He  was  also  nominated  Comptroller 
of  the  Royal  Household — a post  for  which  it  seems 
he  was  qualified  by  nature,  as  Horace  Walpole  speaks 
of  the  intense  enjoyment  he  derived  from  attendance 
at  a drawing-room.  He  married  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Scarborough,  and  had 
two  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  having 
died  unmarried,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  George 
James,  who  became  third  Earl  of  Ludlow.  He  was  a 
very  distinguished  officer,  and  it  was  under  his  auspices 
that  Lord  George  William  Russell  (father  to  Hastings, 
ninth  Duke  of  Bedford)  began  his  military  career  at 
the  siege  of  Copenhagen  in  1807.  Lord  Ludlow  was 
a close  friend  to  Francis  (seventh  Duke),  the  elder 
brother  of  Lord  William,  and,  dying  unmarried  in  1842, 
he  bequeathed  his  plate  ^ to  the  Duke.  This  portrait 
of  the  father  of  his  friend  was  purchased  by  the  seventh 
Duke  about  1856. 


f 


1 This  service  is  marked  with  the  letter  L,  and  is  now  at  Endsleigh. 
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ANN  EGERTON,  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD. 
BORN  1705,  DIED  1762. 

By  Charles  Jervas. 


Half-hngth  seated figure,  life  size,  in  while  satin,  resting  her  head  on  her 
right  hand,  the  left  holding  some  rich  blue  drapery  covering  the  knees. 
Her  face,  seen  in  three-quarters,  is  turned  towards  the  left,  and  the 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  spectator.  Dark  grey  sky  background.  Canvas, 
49  in.  by  32  in. 


NLY  daughter  of  Scroop,  first  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  and  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Churchill,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Lady  Ann  married  in  1725  Wriothesley 
Russell,  third  Duke  of  Bedford.  She  married,  secondly 
(1733),  William,  third  Earl  of  Jersey.  (For  notice  of 
Ann  Egerton,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  see  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 


THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY, 
First  Earl  of  Southampton,  K.G. 
Born  1500.  Died  1550. 


Painter  unknown. 
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No.  5. 

THOMAS  WRIOTHESLEY,  FIRST  EARL 
OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  K.G. 

BORN  1500,  DIED  1550. 

Painter  Unknown. 

Rather  smaller  than  life  ; to  the  waist.  Head  thrown  back.  Face  seen  in 
three-quarters  to  the  left.  Small  plain  black  cap  ; light  yellow  beard. 
Black  mantle  faced  with  ermine.  Oval  badge  of  the  Garter  hanging 
in  front  by  a gold  chain.  A shield  of  arms,  with  those  of  Wriothesley 
in  the  first  quartering,  enclosed  within  a garter,  surmounted  by  an 
earl's  coronet,  is  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner.  Panel,  21 J in.  by 
i6^  in. 

HE  family  of  Wriothesley  was  not  noble 
till,  by  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII., 
Thomas  (afterwards  first  Earl  of 
Southampton)  rose  to  honours  and 
preferments.  He  was  a man  of 
acuteness  and  judgment,  indefatigable  in  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  well  fitted  to  steer  a successful  and  on  the 
whole  honourable  course  in  the  difficult  days  in  which 
he  lived.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Jane  Seymour, 
the  whole  country  unanimously  demanded  the  King’s 
re-marriage,  and  negotiations  were  entered  into  with 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the  hand  of  his  niece, 
Christina  of  Denmark,  the  youthful  widow  of  the  Duke 
of  Milan.  Sir  Thomas  Wriothesley,  then  resident  of 
Brussels,  was  intrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of  sound- 
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ing  the  lady  as  to  her  inclinations.  The  popular  story 
that  she  declined,  saying  that  ‘ she  had  but  one  head,’ 
has  no  foundation  ; on  the  contrary,  she  listened  very 
graciously  to  the  elaborate  eulogy  of  his  royal  master 
which  Wriothesley  poured  forth  to  her.  ‘ O Madame, 
(he  said)  howe  happye  shall  you  be,  if  it  be  your 
chaunce  to  be  matched  with  my  master : his  nature 
soo  benigne  and  pleasant,  that  I think  till  this  daye  no 
man  hath  herde  many  angry  woordes  pase  his  mouthe.’ 
The  long  despatch  ends  with  the  significant  words 
‘ there  canne  be  no  doubt  in  her.’  ^ This  promising 
state  of  things  was  destined  to  complete  failure : either 
the  Emperor  had  been  insincere  throughout,  or  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Papal  Bull  which  pronounced  Henry 
to  be  excommunicate  caused  him  to  withdraw  his 
countenance  from  the  whole  affair  (1538).  The  position 
of  Wriothesley  at  this  time  was  decidedly  embarrassing. 
Heretic  England  was  a disgrace  to  humanity.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Wriothesley  urged  that  ‘the  tyrant  usurper 
of  Rome  ’ was  the  cause  of  the  breach  ; the  Court  grew 
disturbed,  and  the  people  threatening.  Matters  soon 
came  to  a point.  The  English  ships  in  Flanders  were 
arrested,  and  he  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
Queen  Regent.  The  only  answer  returned  was  that  the 
Emperor  had  so  willed  it.  Wriothesley  wrote  home 
imploring  that  armaments  should  not  be  wanting  if 
war  were  declared.  His  compositions  are  terse  and 
forcible.  ‘ Weapons  biddeth  peace,’  he  said,  ‘ and  good 

* Wriothesley  to  Henry  Viii.,  State  Papers,  vol.  viii.  p.  146. 
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preparation  maketh  men  look  or  they  leap.’  His 
arguments  proved  of  service,  and  the  Emperor,  perceiv- 
ing that  England  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  made  no 
further  demonstration.  Wriothesley  was  almost  the 
first  to  detect  the  gathering  storm  which  followed  the 
marriage  of  the  King  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  It  broke 
over  the  head  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  and  his  downfall 
satisfied  even  his  enemies.  Wriothesley  took  care  to 
suggest  a divorce,  but  the  matter  was  arranged  without 
so  extreme  a measure.  Step  by  step  he  went  cautiously 
onward  till  in  1 544  we  find  him  Lord  Chancellor,  and  in 
1546  making  to  some  extent  common  cause  with  Bishop 
Gardiner  against  Latimer.  The  other  examiners  were 
Norfolk,  Essex,  Sir  John  Gage,  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Sir  Anthony  Wingfield,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Winchester,  and,  as  Mr.  Froude^  remarks,  ‘ strange  to 
say,’  Lord  Russell.  This  historian  endeavours  to 
explain  the  presence  of  Wriothesley  at  the  horrible 
scene  when  Anne  Ascue  was  placed  on  the  rack  at 
the  Tower.  He  says  that  ‘as  Wriothesley  was  a 
man  who  had  shown  at  other  times  high  and  noble 
qualities,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  bigotry  had  entirely 
blinded  him  to  all  feelings  of  humanity.’  Wriothesley 
had  himself  been  unorthodox  when  occasion  served,  but 
heresy  concerning  the  Mass  was  not  yet  included  in  the 
views  to  which  the  King’s  advisers  saw  fit  to  give 
countenance.  The  King  himself  was  preparing  for 
changes  in  this  direction,  but  he  was  drawing  near  the 

’ History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  499. 
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greatest  change  of  all,  and  in  1547  he  died.  The  new 
reign  brought  early  honours  to  Wriothesley  ; he  was 
created  Earl  of  Southampton  in  that  same  year.  But 
he  offended  the  Lord  Protector,  and  was  forced  to  resign 
the  seals.  His  private  resentment  did  not,  however, 
lead  him  to  join  the  cabals  which  were  destined  to  set 
aside  the  wishes  of  the  King  in  the  matter  of  the  succes- 
sion ; but  when  the  fall  of  Somerset  came,  Southampton 
was  not  unwilling  to  hasten  and  aid  it. 

He  took  little  part  in  public  affairs  after  this  event, 
and  died  in  1550.  His  wife,  a daughter  of  the  family  of 
Cheney,  bore  him  one  son  and  five  daughters.  Henry, 
the  second  Earl,  became  associated  with  the  Catholic 
party  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  father 
of  Henry,  the  third  Earl,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
Shakespeare.  Thomas,  the  fourth  Earl,  was  the 
Chamberlain  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  father  of  Rachel, 
Lady  Russell. 
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No.  152. 

EDWARD  MONTAGU,  SECOND  EARL 
OF  MANCHESTER,  K.G. 

BORN  1602,  DIED  1671. 

By  Sir  Peter  Lely. 


Half-length  standing  figure,  life  size,  turned  towards  the  left.  His  face  is 
seen  in  three-quarters  turned  to  the  left,  looking  at  the  spectator, 
wearing  a broad  fiat  lace  collar  fitting  close  to  the  chin.  He  is  attired 
in  the  robes  and  mantle  of  the  Garter,  holding  the  Chamberlain's  wand 
in  his  right  hand.  His  left  supports  his  mantle.  The  gold  key  of 
office  hangs  at  his  girdle.  An  orange-coloured  curtain  is  suspended  to 
the  left,  and  a stone  column  behind  him  to  the  right.  The  light  is 
admitted  from  the  right-hand  side.  A rich  and  characteristic  specimen 
of  the  painter.  The  hands  are  remarkable  for  Lely's  tone  of  colouring. 
Canvas,  48J  in.  by  39  in. 


WORTHY  son  of  his  distinguished 
father,  the  first  Earl  of  Manchester, 
he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Peers 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Kimbolton, 
after  having  sat  for  the  county  of 
Huntingdon  in  four  successive  Parliaments.  While 
still  a young  man,  he  had  attended  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(Charles  i.)  on  his  journey  to  Spain,  in  company  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was,  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  King,  while  clearly  discern- 
ing his  fatal  political  errors.  By  his  second  marriage 
to  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Kimbolton 
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became  closely  allied  to  the  disaffected  or  popular  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  three  lords  (the  other  two  being 
Francis, 'fourth  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Say)  who  were 
nominated  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  party  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  because,  as  Clarendon  observes, 

‘ these  three  persons  were  trusted  without  reserve,’  and 
were  so  far  in  favour  with  the  King  that  he  consented 
to  make  them,  with  a few  others  (among  whom  were 
the  versatile  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  the  stern  and 
relentless  Warwick),  members  of  his  Privy  Council. 
The  impeachment  of  Kimbolton  in  the  Peers,  and  of 
the  five  members  in  the  Commons,  on  a charge  of  high 
treason  was  due  to  the  suggestion  of  his  former  friend 
Digby,  who,  with  the  refinement  of  insincerity  which 
characterised  him  throughout,  sidled  up  to  him  to 
express  his  disapproval  of  such  measures,  and  his 
ignorance  of  the  author  of  them.  (See  notice  of  George 
Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  p.  139.) 

Anne,  Countess  of  Bristol,  and  Margaret,  fifth  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  were  sisters  (daughters  of 
Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford).  The  arrest  of 
Kimbolton  caused  great  dissatisfaction  on  both  sides, 
as  the  King’s  friends  knew  him  to  be  moderate  and 
just,  and  the  popular  party  had  confided  their  cause  to 
his  keeping.  After  the  war  broke  out,  Kimbolton  took 
service  with  the  Parliamentary  troops,  and  commanded 
a regiment  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  in  October  1642, 
and  a month  later,  became,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Earl  of  Manchester.  He  took  Lincoln  by  storm,  and 
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won  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  Cromwell  acting 
under  his  orders.  After  the  battle  of  Newbury, 
Cromwell  brought  a charge  of  disaffection  against  the 
Earl,  who  refuted  it  in  a long  and  temperate  reply 
which  only  elicited  a fiercer  attack  upon  him. 

This  incident,  and  the  desire  for  peace  which  the 
successes  of  his  party  could  never  lessen  or  eradicate, 
prompted  him  to  make  further  efforts  for  reconciliation, 
and  the  King  himself  named  him  as  one  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  willing  to  treat.  These  negotiations 
were  doomed  to  failure,  and  the  hatred  of  Cromwell 
towards  him  becoming  still  more  marked,  Manchester 
withdrew  from  active  part  in  the  contest,  and  only 
reappeared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  at 
the  Restoration ; on  the  King’s  entry  into  London, 
he  uttered  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  at  the  banqueting-house  at  Whitehall. 
Charles  received  him  very  graciously,  and  gave  him 
the  Garter  in  the  following  year.  He  died  ten  years 
later,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert,  the  son  of  his 
second  wife,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
and  Holland.  His  third  wife  had  six  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Eleanor  Wortley,  his  fourth,  and  Margaret 
Russell,  his  fifth  wife,  the  daughter  of  Francis,  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  widow  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle 
and  Holland,  had  no  children. 
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No,  121. 


KING  CHARLES  I. 

BORN  1600,  DIED  1649. 

Probably  by  Kneller  in  imitation  of 
Van  Dyck. 

Whole-length,  life-size,  standing  figure,  in  robes  of  the  Carter,  standing 
towards  the  left,  with  his  right  hand  extended,  and  holding  his  plumed 
hat  in  the  left.  Both  the  conception  and  the  execution  of  this  picture 
belong  to  a period  long  subsequent  to  Charles  I.  Canvas,  90  in.  by 
564  in. 


HARLES  I.,  King  of  England,  born 
1600,  succeeded  to  the  throne  1625, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  James  I. 
Defeated  in  the  civil  wars.  Tried, 
condemned,  and  beheaded  at  Whitehall, 
January  30,  1649.  (See  page  in.) 
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KING  CHARLES,  I. 

Born  i6oo.  Beheaded  1649. 

Probably  by  KnelUr,  in  imitation  of  Van  Dyck. 
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No.  228. 

CHARLES  SPENCER,  FIFTH  EARL  OF 
SUNDERLAND, 

AFTERWARDS  SECOND 
DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH,  K.G. 

BORN  1706,  DIED  1758. 

By  Isaac  Whood. 

A half-length  standing  figure^  the  size  of  life,  turned  towards  the  left. 
Wearing  his  coronation  robes,  the  right  hand  extended  and  pointing 
downwards.  His  face  is  partly  turned  to  the  right,  and  the  eyes  look 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  ducal  coronet  is  behind  to  the  left.  Open 
sky  to  the  right.  Signed  on  pedestal  beneath  his  right  hand,  ‘ Whood  f. 
1735.’  Canvas,  49  in.  by  39  in. 


ROTHER  to  Diana,  Duchess  of  Bedford 
(No.  237).  Son  of  Charles,  third  Earl 
of  Sunderland  (No.  205),  and  Anne 
Churchill,  second  daughter  of  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  Succeeded  his 
brother  Robert  as  fifth  Earl  of  Sunderland,  November 
1729,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  aunt  Henrietta,  in  1733, 
became  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Married,  1732,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Lord  Trevor.  Died  at  Munster  1758. 
(For  notice,  see  page  230.) 
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No.  1 86. 

LORD  EDWARD  RUSSELL,  FOURTH  SON 
OF  WILLIAM,  FIFTH  EARL  AND 
FIRST  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

BORN  1643,  died  1714. 

By  John  Riley. 

A seated  figure,  the  size  of  life,  seen  to  the  knees,  turned  towards  the  left, 
very  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  portrait  of  his  brother,  William, 
Lord  Russell  {No,  180).  He  holds  one  end  of  his  yellow  mantle  in  his 
left  hand,  and  rests  the  right  on  a ledge  of  rock.  A column  and  dark 
sky  form  the  background  on  the  left.  Light  admitted  from  the  right- 
hand  side,  A rich  and  finely  painted  picture.  Canvas,  494  in.  by 
39k 

ILLIAM,  fifth  Earl  and  first  Duke  of 
Bedford,  had  seven  sons,  of  whom 
Edward  was  the  fourth.  Like  his 
elder  brothers,  Francis  and  William, 
he  travelled,  with  his  next  brother, 
Robert,  in  Germany  and  Italy,  under  the  care  of  their 
tutor,  Mr.  Rich.  In  1669  he  paid  a visit  to  the  cele- 
brated Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  and  afterwards 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  whose 
mother,  Margaret  Russell,  Countess  of  Cumberland, 
was  the  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford,  and 
consequently  cousin  to  the  young  man,  who  was  also 
her  godson.  She  records  his  arrival  in  her  diary  in  her 
usual  precise  fashion:  ‘The  fifth  of  this  June  did  my 
cousin  and  godson,  Mr.  Edward  Russell,  come  from  his 
father’s  house  at  Woburn,  in  Bedfordshire,  unto  this 


LORD  EDWARD  RUSSELL, 

Third  son  of  William,  first  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Born  1*43. 

By  John  Riley. 


Died  1714. 
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Appleby  Castle,  in  Westmoreland,  late  in  the  evening, 
so  as  I saw  him  not  till  the  next  morning,  that  he  came 
up  into  my  chamber  to  me,  when  I kissed  him  ; it  being 
the  first  time  I ever  saw  him  in  any  part  of  the  lands 
of  my  inheritance,  or  that  ever  he  was  so  far  north- 
ward, though  his  elder  brother,  William,  had  been 
with  me  before  in  Pendragon  Castle  in  June  1666.  And 
this  Mr.  Edward  Russell  now  lay  here  in  the  baron’s 
chamber  for  ten  nights  together ; in  which  time  he  went 
to  see  my  castles  of  Brough,  Brougham,  and  Pendragon, 
and  other  the  chief  places  of  the  county.  And  on 
Thursday  the  15th  of  the  morning,  after  he  had  taken 
his  leave  of  me,  he  went  away  from  hence  by  Brough, 
and  over  Stammore,  and  those  ways,  and  so  went  on- 
wards on  his  journey  home  towards  the  said  Woburn 
House,  whither  he  came  safe  to  his  father  and  mother, 
and  some  other  of  their  children.’ 

The  ecclesiastical  element  is  rarely  absent  when  a 
marriage  is  on  the  tapis,  and  in  the  household,  where 
only  Protestant  ministers  were  domiciled,  the  celebrated 
Nonconformist  John  Howe  performed  the  time-honoured 
office  of  intermediary  in  such  a case.  Frances,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Williams  of  Penrhyn,  and  widow 
of  one  Richard  Lloyd,  was  united,  through  these  negotia- 
tions, to  Lord  Edward  Russell.  Their  two  children 
died  early.  He  sat  in  no  less  than  nine  Parliaments 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  during  the 
minority  of  his  nephew  Wriothesley,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
filled  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Middlesex. 
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A member  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  would 
hardly  have  remained  passive  during  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  and  he  accordingly  pushed  forward  to  Exeter  on 
hearing  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
joined  the  army.  The  countenance  in  this  portrait 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  his  celebrated  brother, 
but  the  expression  is  less  concentrated  and  perhaps 
more  benevolent 


No.  217. 

ANN  EGERTON,  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD. 

BORN  1705,  DIED  1762. 

By  Isaac  Whood. 

Half-Ungth  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life.  A youthful  portrait,  as 
'Rebecca  at  the  Well.'  She  rests  her  right  hand  on  the  circular  mouth 
of  a well ; a pitcher  is  at  her  feet.  In  the  distance,  to  the  right,  is  an 
Oriental  scene,  bounded  by  mountains,  and  the  walls  of  a town  ; camels 
appear,  trceversing  a plain.  The  lady  is  attired  in  pale  yellarw  satin, 
with  blue  drapery  passing  over  her  right  arm.  Her  face  is  seen  in 
thru-quarters,  turned  towards  the  right.  The  picture  is  painted  very 
much  in  the  style  of  fervas. 

FULL-LENGTH,  somewhat  similar  in 
composition,  is  at  Blenheim.  Lady 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  Scroop,  first 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  married,  1725, 
Wriothesley  Russell,  third  Duke  of 
Bedford.  She  married  secondly,  1733,  William,  third 
Earl  of  Jersey  (see  vol.  i.  p.  70X 
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No.  199. 

ELIZABETH  HOWLAND,  DUCHESS  OF 
BEDFORD. 

BORN  1682,  DIED  1724. 

By  Charles  Jervas. 

As  a widow,  with  her  four  children.  Painted  about  1713.  A large,  long, 
square-shaped  family  picture,  containing  five  life-size  figures  ; all  of 
them  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  An  oval  portrait  of  the  deceased 
Duke  hangs  on  the  wall  to  the  left.  The  Duchess,  lost  in  meditation, 
is  seated  on  the  extreme  right  in  a large  blue  square-backed  chair, 
turned  tozvards  the  left.  Her  eldest  son,  Wriothesley,  the  third  Duke, 
in  a white  patterned  gown,  stands  at  her  knees.  The  daughter.  Lady 
Rachel,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Bridgewater,  holds  the  hand  of  the 
yottnger  brother,  John,  who  became  fourth  Duke,  sitting  on  a mat-ble 
slab.  Lady  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Countess  of  Essex,  stands  apart 
under  her  father's  portrait,  pointing  to  some  fiowers.  Her  dress  is 
white  striped  with  black,  and  patterned  with  grey.  A small  dog  jumps 
up  to  her.  Another  dog  is  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  sorrowing  Duchess. 
The  children  all  wear  white,  striped  and  patterned  with  grey.  The 
tone  of  the  landscape  seen  through  the  arch  is  very  blue.  A vividly 
painted  picture,  with  much  freedom  of  execution  and  intensity  of 
colour.  An  extremely  favourable  specimen  of  the  abilities  of  the 
painter.  The  mourning  head-dress  of  the  Duchess  is  very  similar  to 
that  worn  by  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  in  No.  182.  Canvas,  124  in.  by 
94  in. 


EVERAL  of  the  personages  grouped 
together  in  this  picture  have  been  al- 
ready sketched  in  previous  notices. 
Elizabeth  Howland  (then  Marchioness 
of  Tavistock)  was  painted  with  her 
young  husband  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  (No.  194,  vol.  i. 
p.  65),  and  there  is  also  a pretty  portrait  of  her  by 
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Kneller  after  she  became  Duchess  of  Bedford  (No.  198). 
She  was  a woman  of  good  sense  and  quiet  demeanour, 
and,  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1711,  administered 
his  estates  with  judgment  and  discretion.  Unfortunately 
for  her  eldest  son,  she  died  when  he  was  only  sixteen 
years  old,  and  he  contracted  the  habit  of  gambling,  and 
plunged  into  other  dissipations  which  wasted  both  his 
health  and  his  revenue.  At  seventeen  he  married 
Ann,  the  daughter  of  Scroop,  first  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  whose  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  of 
John,  first  Duke  of  Marlborough.  There  are  seven 
pictures  of  Ann  Egerton,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  at 
Woburn  Abbey.  A notice  of  this  lady  was  kindly 
contributed  by  the  Countess  of  Jersey  to  vol.  i.  page  70. 

On  the  death  of  her  mother,  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  married  Lady  Rachel  Russell  (who  is 
represented  in  this  picture),  the  sister  of  his  son-in-law. 
The  Duke  was  one  of  the  many  objects  of  the  enmity 
of  his  famous  mother-in-law,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, but  her  detestation  was  impartially  extended 
to  her  own  daughter,  whose  beauty  was  proverbial. 
When  the  Duke  entered  upon  his  second  (and  somewhat 
singular)  alliance,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was 
alert  to  discover  the  fact  that  he  gave  his  wife  no  pin- 
money,  and  although  this  must  have  been  extremely 
inconvenient  to  the  lady  in  question,  it  scarcely  merits 
the  severity  of  her  remark  that  ‘ if  he  had  been  a human 
creature  he  would  not  have  acted  as  he  has  done  in 
anything.’  He  died  in  1745,  and  in  the  following  year 
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his  widow  married  Sir  Richard  Lyttelton  of  Hagley, 
who  was  younger  than  herself  by  fourteen  years.  Her 
eldest  son  died  when  a child,  the  second  as  a young 
man,  and  her  third  son,  John,  became  the  third  Duke  of 
Bridgewater  in  1747.  His  mother  had  neglected  him 
as  a child,  and  he  grew  up  uncouth  in  manner  and 
uncultivated  in  intellect^  But  he  found  a congenial 
occupation  which  awoke  his  slumbering  powers,  and 
with  great  insight  and  extraordinary  energy  initiated 
and  established  a system  of  inland  navigation  in  this 
country.  The  collection  of  paintings  at  Bridgewater 
House  was  made  by  him,  but  he  regarded  works  of  art 
from  a purely  business  point  of  view,  and  has  been 
called,  probably  with  truth,  ‘ the  first  Manchester  man.’ 

Of  John,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  also  appears 
here  as  a child,  there  are  several  notices,  the  fullest  of 
which  is  at  page  39  of  this  volume. 

The  second  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  (as  his 
second  wife)  William,  third  Earl  of  Essex. 

* He  never  married,  as  his  attachment  to  the  beautiful  Elizabeth 
Gunning,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  not  requited. 
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No.  266. 

MURROUGH  O’BRIEN,  FIFTH  EARL,  AND 
AFTERWARDS  MARQUESS  OF 
THOMOND,  K.R 

BORN  1724,  DIED  1808. 

By  Pompeo  Batoni. 

Half-length  figure,  life  size,  in  white  satin  hussar  dress,  with  crimson 
cloak  over  the  shoulders.  His  face  is  turned  in  three-quarters  looking 
to  the  left.  The  right  elbow  raised.  Hands  not  seen.  Canvas,  29  in. 
by  24J  in. 

HE  following  is  an  extract  from  Banks’s 
Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,  vol.  iii. 
page  702 : — 

‘Murrough  O’Brien,  Marquis  of  Thomond, 
Earl  of  Inchiquin,  etc.,  in  Ireland,  in  1801, 
was  created  an  English  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Thomond, 
of  Taplow,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  married,  first,  Mary 
O’Brien,  Countess  of  Orkney,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William,  fourth  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  Countess 
of  Orkney,  in  Scotland ; and  by  her  had  issue,  a daughter, 
Mary,  who  married  the  Honourable  Thomas  Fitz-Maurice, 
younger  brother  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  His 
second  lady  was  Mary  Palmer,  niece  to  the  much  celebrated 
painter,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds;  but  by  her  he  had  no  issue. 
The  marquis  died  in  1 808,  by  a concussion  received  from  the 
violent  plunging  of  his  horse,  aged  upwards  of  eighty ; and 
with  him  concluded  his  English  honours.’ 

Mary  Palmer  was  the  constant  and  loved  companion 
of  Sir  Joshua,  and  inherited  a large  fortune  from  him. 
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She  married  Lord  Thomond  after  her  uncle’s  death. 
The  sale  of  his  pictures,  which  took  place  in  1821, 
dispersed  the  collection  which  she  had  retained  after  a 
considerable  number  had  been  disposed  of  immediately 
on  his  decease. 


No.  147. 

PENELOPE  WRIOTHESLEY,  LADY 
SPENCER. 

DIED  1667. 

By  P.  Von  Somer. 

A half-length  figure,  standing  behind  a green  ledge  or  parapet.  The  face 
is  seen  in  three-quarters  to  the  left,  looking  towards  the  spectator. 
Yellow  radiating  lace  ruff,  fitting  close  to  the  cheek.  Spanish  style  of 
dress,  as  worn  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  rich  purple  em- 
broidered with  gold.  Her  girdle  is  decorated  with  pearls,  and  a 
festoon,  or  ‘ rope,'  of  pearls  extends  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  A 
bleuk  gold-edged  miniature  case,  or  'picture  box,'  hangs  at  her  left 
side.  Her  light  hair  is  adorned  with  a zigzag  coronet  of  pearls  and  a 
tuft  of  bright  flowers  {iris  and  rose)  behind  it.  Canvas,  29  in.  by  24  in. 

A masterly  painting,  and  one  of  the  most  favourable  examples  of 
the  style  of  the  period.  The  same  lady  afterwards  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  Van  Dyck’s  finest  whole-length  pictures, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Althorp,  for  which  locality  it  was 
originally  painted.  See  Smith’s  Catalogue  Raisonnd  of  the 
Works  of  Van  Dyck,  p.  1 39. 

HE  portrait  of  Henry  Wriothesley,  third 
Earl  of  Southampton,  the  father  of 
Penelope  Wriothesley,  Lady  Spencer, 
which  hangs  in  the  gallery,  has  been 
noticed  in  vol.  i.  page  258,  and  that  of 
her  mother,  Elizabeth  Vernon,  in  the  Breakfast  Room, 
VOL.  II.  2 N 
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is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Penelope 
became  the  wife  of  William,  second  Lord  Spencer,  of 
Wormleighton ; her  husband’s  father.  Sir  Robert  Spencer, 
was  created  a peer  by  James  I.,  and  died  in  1627. 
She  appears  to  have  been  a woman  of  many  virtues, 
and  to  have  fulfilled  every  duty  of  a wife  and  mother. 
Her  widowhood  extended  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-one  years,  during  which  time  she  occupied  her- 
self with  the  care  and  education  of  her  thirteen  children. 
Five  of  her  sons  died  young,  unmarried,  or  without 
heirs,  three  of  her  daughters  died  young,  three  were 
married.  Her  eldest  son,  Henry,  third  Lord  Spencer, 
and  first  Earl  of  Sunderland,  married  Dorothy  Sidney, 
daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  his  wife 
Dorothy  Percy,  sister  to  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  of  whom  a short  notice  appears  at 
page  12 1 of  this  volume.  The  marriage  took  place 
at  Penshurst  in  1639,  and  must  have  been  a source  of 
no  small  comfort  to  the  widowed  Lady  Spencer,  for 
Dorothy  Sidney  was  a lady  of  great  beauty,  virtue,  and 
accomplishments,  and  is  celebrated  under  the  name  01 
Sacharissa,  by  the  poet  Edmund  Waller.  Lord  Spencer 
was  raised  to  the  Earldom  of  Sunderland  in  1643,  in 
recognition  of  his  services  to  the  king,  Charles  I.,  and, 
after  many  campaigns  and  many  loyal  sacrifices  and 
struggles,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  in  the  same 
year.  His  mother  survived  him  twenty-four  years,  and 
died  in  1647.  She  erected  a fine  tomb  in  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Spencers  at  Brington,  in  Northampton- 
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shire.  The  figures  of  herself  and  her  husband  were 
executed  for  Nicholas  Stone,  the  celebrated  statuary  of 
the  day.  The  authors  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales  cite  Walpole  as  an  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  sum  paid  for  these  statues  by  Stone  was  £2Q, 
but  in  Walpole’s  Anecdotes  of  Painting'^-  we  find  that 
the  monument  of  the  first  Lord  Spencer  and  his  wife 
cost  ;^^6oo,  and  were  the  work  of  Stone  himself.  The 
Earldom  of  Sunderland  was  merged  in  that  of  the 
Dukedom  of  Marlborough  when  Charles,  fourth  Earl,  suc- 
ceeded his  aunt,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  the  succession  following  the  female 
line,  the  Duke’s  son  having  died  young.  The  Russells 
intermarried  twice  with  the  Spencer-Churchills,  hence 
probably  the  addition  of  this  picture  to  the  collection 
at  Woburn  Abbey. 

1 Ed.  1742,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
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No.  18, 

ANNE,  LADY  COOKE. 

Painter  Unknown, 

Half-length  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  in  black  dress,  wearing  a large 
plain  gauze  rufp,  fitting  close  to  the  face,  and  black  head-dress.  Two 
'ropes'  of  pearls  hanging  in  front;  wristbands  quite  plain.  Both 
hands  seen,  but  neither  of  them  raised;  the  right  holds  a black  feather 
fan  by  a silver  handle,  downwards.  Face  turned  in  three-quarters 
towards  the  left.  A ring  is  on  each  thumb.  Pennant  (4/0,  p.  393) 
states  that  the  picture  is  inscribed  ‘ 1585,  aet.  44.’  In  the  upper  left- 

hand  comer  is  a subsequently  added  lozenge  shield,  bearing  <u  follows: 

Barry  of  six,  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  three  torteaux,  a red  crescent 
over  all.  Panel,  35  in.  by  29  in. 

NNE  Cooke,  the  wife  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  and  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  of  Milton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
mother  of  the  four  most  learned  and 
accomplished  ladies  of  their  time.  In  the  record  of 
‘ the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth  ’ there  are 
many  women  of  ability,  and  some  with  a fair  claim  to 
scholarship ; but  the  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke 
surpassed  them  all.  Of  their  four  sons,  two  only 
survived  their  father,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
exhibited  any  intellectual  quality  of  special  importance. 
The  name  of  one  daughter  has  also  sunk  into  oblivion, 
viz.  Margaret,  the  wife  of  S'r  Ralph  Rowlett.  She  too 
may  have  shared  her  sisters’  talents,  though  not  the 
fame  they  acquired  from  their  distinguished  husbands. 
Mildred,  the  eldest,  married  William  Cecil,  Lord 
Burghley,  as  his  second  wife ; Ann  was  the  second  wife 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  ; Elizabeth  was  married  first  to 


ANNE  LADY  COOKE. 

Painter  unknown. 
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Sir  Thomas  Hobby  or  Hoby,  and  secondly  to  John,  Lord 
Russell,^  second  son  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford  ; 
and  Katherine  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Killigrevv. 

The  following  account  of  the  system  of  education 
pursued  by  Sir  Anthony  is  taken  from  the  Biographia 
Dritannica,  vol.  iii.  page  1456  : — 

‘ His  children’s  maintenance  was  always  according  to  their 
quality,  and  their  employment  according  to  their  disposition  ; 
he  neither  allowing  them  to  live  above  their  fortunes  nor 
forcing  them  against  their  natures.  His  first  care  was  to 
give  them  a true  sense  of  religion,  and  his  next  to  inure  them 
to  submission,  modesty,  and  obedience,  and  to  let  their 
instructions  grow  with  their  years.  Their  book  and  pen  was 
their  recreation ; the  musick  and  dancing  school,  the  court 
and  city,  their  accomplishment ; the  needle  in  the  closet,  and 
housewifry  in  the  hall  and  kitchen,  their  business.  They  were 
reproved,  but  with  reason  that  convinced  and  checked,  that 
wrought  as  well  an  ingenuous  shame  as  an  unfeigned  sorrow 
and  a dutiful  fear.  . . . The  books  he  advised  were  not 
many  but  choice ; the  business  he  preferred  not  reading  but 
digesting.’ 

The  different  degrees  of  importance  given  to  the 
various  employments  mentioned  above  are  worth  not- 
ing, the  last  sentence,  too,  gives  a characteristic  touch. 
Sir  Anthony  was  one  of  the  many  preceptors  of  the 
young  king,  Edward  vi.,  and  he  used  to  say  of  them 
‘that  Rodolph,  the  German,  spake  honestly.  Sir  John 
Cheke  talked  merrily.  Dr.  Cox  solidly,  and  Sir  Anthony 

* Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  second  Earl,  died  about  1573,  John,  the 
second  son,  in  1584,  and  Francis  a day  before  his  father  in  1585. 
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Cooke  weighinglyl  It  was  this  quality  that  found 
expression  in  many  wise  and  witty  utterances,  but  it 
also  caused  him  to  be  very  tenacious  about  his  own 
opinions,  and  he  seldom  yielded  to  the  arguments  of 
either  friends  or  opponents. 

The  part  taken  by  Lady  Cooke  in  the  education  of 
her  children  is  not  directly  noted,  but  that  she  was  a 
passive  influence  in  this  remarkable  family  is  very 
unlikely.  A glance  at  her  portrait  seems  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  idea.  Three  at  least  of  her  five  ^ daughters 
had  a strong  penchant  for  learned  Theology.  Lady 
Burghley  took  great  delight  in  reading  and  translating 
the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  presented  a Hebrew 
Bible  with  a letter  in  Greek  to  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge.  Lady  Bacon  undertook  the  translation 
of  Bishop  Jewel’s  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England, 
and  sent  it  to  the  learned  author  to  revise,  but  he  found 
no  occasion  to  change  or  amend  any  part  of  her  work, 
which  she  then  presented  to  Archbishop  Parker,  receiv- 
ing a letter  of  commendation  from  him.  Lady  Hobby, 
(afterwards  Lady  Russell)  translated  a French  tract, 
entitled,  A Way  of  Reconciliation,  which  dealt  with 
conflicting  views  of  the  Communion,  and  dedicated  it 
to  her  daughter  Anne  (No.  33,  see  vol.  i.  p.  38). 
There  is  a tradition  that  Lady  Hobby  carried  her 
enthusiasm  for  learning  to  a degree  which  made  her 
positively  maltreat  her  eldest  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
so  anxious  was  she  to  force  him  to  acquire  a reputation 

* Only  four  daughters  are  represented  as  kneeling  behind  their  mother  in 
the  monument  at  Rumford,  but  the  fifth  certainly  existed,  as  noted  above. 
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for  scholarship.  The  boy  had  a positive  repugnance 
for  his  lessons,  and  could  not  be  induced  either  by 
threats  or  persuasion  to  make  the  most  ordinary  pro- 
gress in  his  studies.  His  mother,  revolted  by  his  in- 
explicable idleness,  beat  him  so  unmercifully  that 
finally  he  died.  According  to  the  author  of  Haunted 
Homes  (page  1 3),  the  ghost  of  Lady  Russell  still  glides 
through  the  manor  of  Bisham  (the  former  seat  of  the 
Hobby  family)  clad  in  widow’s  weeds,  pale,  and  blood- 
stained.^ Dr.  Lee,  author  of  Glimpses  of  the  Super- 
natural, relates  that  a packet  of  antique  copy-books 
belonging  to  that  period  was  discovered  behind  an 
old  oak  shutter,  the  name  of  Hobby  being  inscribed  on 
them  accompanied  by  sundry  stains.  Whatever  weight 
we  may  give  to  this  sinister  story,  it  is  certain  that  her 
second  son,  Thomas,  gave  her  much  trouble  and  uneasi- 
ness on  account  of  his  undutiful  conduct.  In  a long 
letter  to  her  brother-in-law,  Lord  Burghley,  she  prays 
him  to  take  the  youth  into  his  service,  since  he  had 
refused  to  enter  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  she  can  allow 
him  no  more  than  forty  pounds  a year.  She  alludes 
to  his  brother  as  ‘ the  heyr,’  able  to  live  without  her 
with  the  law  to  back  him,  ‘ tho’  both  most  ungodly  and 
monstrous.’  This  points  to  a more  serious  strife  than 

* In  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Berkshire,  third  edition,  1882,  p.  103, 
the  following  passage  occurs  : ‘ In  the  dining-room  is  a picture  of  Lady 
Iloby  with  a very  white  face  and  hands,  dressed  in  the  coif,  weeds  and 
wimple,  then  allowed  to  a knight’s  widow.  In  this  dress  she  is  still 
supposed  to  haunt  a bedroom,  where  she  appears  with  a self-supported 
basin  moving  before  her,  in  which  she  is  perpetually  trying  to  wash  her 
hands  ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  apparition  is  always  in  the  negative, 
the  black  part  white,  the  white  black.’ 
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could  have  arisen  over  copy-books.  The  postscript  of 
the  letter  contains  the  pith  of  it.  ‘ If  your  L.  here  that 
I mary,  think  it  not  strange : for  I live  without  comfort 
of  any  living.’  Her  second  marriage  took  place  some 
years  after  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  she  had  three 
children  by  Lord  Russell,  one  son  who  died  four  years 
before  his  father,  and  two  daughters  to  whom  she 
strangely  enough  gave  the  same  names,  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,  as  to  her  two  daughters  by  Sir  Thomas  Hobby. 
Lady  Russell  was  a great  writer  of  epitaphs  ; inscrip- 
tions from  her  pen  in  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  monuments  of  the  Hobby  family  in  Bisham 
Parish  Church,^  where  she  is  also  buried,  the  lines  which 
mark  her  resting-place  being  probably  of  her  own  com- 
position, and  the  Russell  Chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
is  literally  covered  with  her  classic  couplets  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  41).  The  date  of  her  death  is  somewhat  uncertain  ; 
in  1605  she  was  still  living  in  a very  weak  condition, 
and  though  not  advanced  in  years  she  was  worn  with 
infirmities.  Her  life  had  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of 
her  two  husbands  and  four  children,  though  she  took 
comfort  in  her  youngest,  Anne  (her  ‘good  Nancy’),  who 
was  married  from  Blackfriars  to  Lord  Herbert,  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  defender  of  Raglan  Castle,  who  was, 
after  his  wife’s  death,  created  Marquess  of  Worcester, 
and  is  buried  in  the  Beaufort  Chapel  at  Windsor. 

1 One  of  the  epitaphs  ends  with  the  lines — ‘ Give  me,  O God,  a 
husband  like  unto  Thomas,  or  else  restore  to  me  my  husband  Thomas.’ 
The  first  part  of  her  prayer  was  granted. 
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No.  60. 

DIANA  DRURY,  VISCOUNTESS 
WIMBLEDON. 

By  Cornelius  Jonson  von  Ceulen 

To  the  waist,  life  size,  within  a grey  oval  spandril.  Black  ana  white 
dress,  with  pearls.  The  feue  is  turned  in  three-quarters  to  the  right. 
The  countenance  very  similar  to  that  of  Katherine  Bruges,  Countess 
of  Bedford  {see  A'o.  98).  An  extremely  well  painted  picture.  Canvas, 
30  in.  by  23^  in. 

ER  father,  Sir  William  Drury,  was  the 
friend  and  close  associate  of  John 
Russell,  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  the  wars  in  France, 
and  afterwards  assisted  in  repressing 
the  rebellion  in  Devonshire.  Like  his  friend  and  patron 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  attempt  to  place  Lady 
Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  although  a strong  adherent 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  declared  in  favour  of  Queen 
Mary.  She  regarded  him,  notwithstanding  this  mark 
of  loyalty,  with  displeasure,  and  during  her  reign  he 
took  little  part  in  public  matters.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  once  more  returned  to  Court,  and  was 
intrusted  with  many  posts  of  difficulty  and  danger. 
He  belonged  to  the  number  of  strong,  loyal,  sincere, 
and  pious  men  who  made  England  great  under  her 
reign.  His  daughter,  Diana,  married  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  third  son  of  Thomas  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Exeter 
(No.  61,  vol.  i.  p.  357),  and  was  consequently  nephew 
to  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  grandson  to  the  great 
VOL.  II.  2 O 
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Spanish  vine,  returned  as  like  a valiant  commander  as 
ever  he  was  computed ; whereas  had  he  brought  home 
those  wasted  wines,  it  may  be  they  would  have  defrayed 
the  charge  of  the  expedition.* 

The  incident  referred  to  was  on  an  occasion  on  which 
Cecil,  having  forgotten  to  provision  the  army,  a village 
containing  stores  of  wine  was  captured.  He  ordered 
the  casks  to  be  opened,  and  the  wine  to  be  served  out 
to  the  exhausted  men,  who  speedily  became  intoxicated 
in  great  numbers.  The  wine  proved  to  be  of  a madden- 
ing qoalit}*,  intended  for  the  West  India  fieet,  and  Cedi, 
rather  than  run  further  risk,  ordered  the  butts  to  be 
destrojed. 

Clarendon  speaks  of  this  unfortunate  business  with 
more  moderation.  ‘ The  principal  ofiicers,’  he  says. 
‘ were  all  united  in  their  murmurs  against  the  general 
lord  VTscoont  Wimbledon,  who,  though  an  old  ameer  in 
Holland,  was  ne\-er  thought  equal  to  the  enterprise.* 
An  iixjuiiy  was  instituted,  but  Charles  was  determined 
to  bear  nothing  oniavoiiiable  to  Cedi,  and  his  credit 
gained,  rather  than  lost,  b>’  the  investigation.  He 
wrote  se%'eral  treatises*  on  military  subjects,  which 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  his  fellow-courtiers.  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  wrote  of  him  in  the  ft^Iowing  extra- 
%-agant  strain  : * England  is  happy  in  producing  persoos 
who  do  actions  which  after  ages  take  for  romances; 
witness  King  Arthur  and  Cadwallader  of  andent  time, 
and  the  valiant  and  ingenious  peer,  the  Levd  Wimbledon, 
* See  Jbyic.'  sbc  .ViM  — Horacg  Ws^pcHC.  VoL  L jmgs 
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whose  epistle  exceeds  anything  ever  done  by  so  vic- 
torious a general  of  armies,  or  so  provident  a governor 
of  towns.’  His  first  wife  had  four  daughters,  but  as 
Diana  Drury,  and  his  third  wife,  Sophia  Zouch,  had  no 
surviving  children,  his  title  became  extinct.  Lord 
Wimbledon  died  in  1638,  having  lived  for  some  years 
in  honourable  retirement  as  governor  of  Portsmouth. 


No.  67, 

SIR  JOHN  KENNEDY,  OF  BARN  ELMS.^ 
DATED  1614. 

By  Cornelius  Jonson  von  Ceulen. 

Whole-length  figure,  the  size  of  life,  standing  in  an  apartment,  holding  his 
hat  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  other  hand  resting  on  his  hip.  He  wears 
a wired  lace  band  or  collar  (Shakespeare-like),  cut  straight  in  front. 
His  dress  is  black  and  gold,  with  a handsome  Spanish  cloak  covering 
his  left  arm.  Bright  yellow  shoes  with  rosettes  of  the  same  colour. 
On  the  wall  of  a distant  chamber  or  gallery,  to  the  right,  is  seen  a 
picture  partially  covered  with  a pink  curtain  fastened  by  gold  rings  on 
a black  rod,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  times.  Enough  of  the 
curtain  has  been  drawn  to  show  that  it  is  a lady's  portrait.  Her  hand 
appears  in  front  of  a table,  holding  a fan  with  a blue  string  attached  to 
it.  Above  this,  and  still  as  if  painted  on  the  picture,  is  inscribed — 

'AEtatis 

1614 

L*y.’ 

The  foreground  is  paved  with  black  and  red  squares  ; but  the  gallery 
beyond  is  matted.  On  the  picture  itself,  on  the  base  of  a column, 
the  date  1614  is  repeated  in  large  figures.  Canvas,  78J  in.  by  454  in. 


' The  Manor  of  Barnes,  or  Barn-Elms,  lies  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames,  near  Putney.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  made  this  his  residence. 
See  Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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The  meaning  of  the  conceit  of  the  picture  in  the  background  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  Pennant  (4to,  p.  354) 
does  not  give  any  name  to  the  person  represented.  He 
interprets  the  writing  partly  covered  by  the  curtain  as — 
‘v€tatis.  1614.  L'y  I. 

FAVOURITE  Scottish  attendant  on 
James  I.  He  followed  that  monarch 
to  England  on  his  accession  to  the 
Throne,  and  married  Elizabeth  Bruges 
(vol.  i.  pp.  318,  321),  daughter  of 
Giles,  Lord  Chandos  (vol.  i.  page  339),  and  sister  to 
Katherine,  Countess  of  Bedford  (vol.  i.  pp.  24,  26). 
Elizabeth  had  been  maid-of-honour  to  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  had  hastened  with  her  aunt,  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  to  meet  the  new  Queen,  Anne  of  Denmark, 
on  her  progress  southward.  A project  of  marriage  with 
her  cousin.  Lord  Chandos,  having  been  broken  off,  she, 
in  an  evil  hour  for  herself,  accepted  the  hand  of  Sir 
John,  who  managed  for  a time  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  married  before,  and  that  his  wife  was 
still  living.  It  is  probably  this  circumstance  which  is 
indicated  by  the  strange  device  of  the  curtained  picture 
on  the  wall  in  this  portrait.  Elizabeth,  who  was  of  a 
very  extravagant  disposition,  had  contracted  large  debts, 
and  her  husband  was  severely  harassed  for  payment. 

He  repudiated  all  concern  with  her  creditors,  and,  the 
rumours  of  his  previous  marriage  having  reached  her 
ears,  they  parted,  after  a long  course  of  vexatious 
lawsuits,  in  which  Kennedy  had  the  advantage  of  the 
services  of  Lord  Bacon.  The  Lord  Keeper  was  then  at 
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the  height  of  his  prosperity,  and  his  friends  and  clients 
vied  with  one  another  in  offering  him  marks  of  their 
esteem.  Sir  John  Kennedy  sent  a costly  cabinet  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  assistance  in  another  lawsuit ; 
this  present  was  afterwards  cited  as  an  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  Bacon  had  been  indirectly  bribed  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  charge  was  re- 
pudiated by  Bacon,  who  stated  that  he  had  not  accepted 
the  gift,  but  that  Kennedy  had  left  it  at  his  house,  and 
refused  at  his  repeated  demand  to  remove  it.  The 
character  of  Kennedy  is  by  no  means  an  attractive  one. 
He  deserted  his  first  wife  and  married  a young  and 
brilliant  woman  to  obtain  her  dowry,  and,  although  he 
had  some  deserved  retribution  to  encounter,  he  drove 
her  from  his  house  with  great  brutality.  He  resided  at 
Barn  Elms,  in  Surrey,  a manor  which  had  formerly 
been  the  home  of  Walsingham,  the  great  minister  of 
Elizabeth,  and  where  Frances  Walsingham,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  had  died  in  1602. 


*'  1 


r 1 


ELIZABETH  BRUGES,  • 

V 

Afterwards  Lady  Kennedy.  ' 1, 

Born  1575.  Died  1617.  ^ 

I 

Probably  by  Marc  Ghcercadis* 
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No.  70. 

ELIZABETH  BRUGES,  AFTERWARDS  LADY 

KENNEDY. 

BORN  1575,  DIED  1617. 

Probably  by  Marc  Gheeraedts. 

Full  length,  life-sized  figure,  wearing  a white  dress  embroidered  with 
sprigs  of  brilliant  colours,  the  skirt  being  nearly  concealed  by  a 
crimson  velvet  mantle  or  robe.  Her  standing  collar,  her  lace  head- 
dress, and  a curious  veil  of  purple  gauze,  stiffened  with  wire,  are 
remarkable  illustrations  of  the  extravagance  of  fashion  of  this  period. 
A similar  peculiarity  may  be  seen  in  miniatures  of  the  Countess  of 
Essex,  especially  one  in  the  Royal  Collection.  Green  curtains  are 
arranged  to  form  a bcukground  to  the  figure  ; but  drawn  aside  on  the 
right  to  show  a column  on  a tall  pedestal,  and  exhibit  a distant  view  of 
a trimly  laid-out  garden  with  a clipped  hedge  and  gyavel  walk.  A 
gentleman  appears  bo7ving  to  a lady  of  apparently  high  rank,  who 
stands  apart;  two  ladies  are  in  attendance  upon  her.  The  fore- 
ground is  covered  with  a Persian  carpet.  An  elaborately  and  care- 
fully painted  picture.  Canvas,  79J  in.  by  47  in. 

Companion  picture  to  No.  67.  Pennant  (4to,  p.  355)  says  that 
this  picture  is  called  ‘ Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,’  but  does 
not  himself  advance  any  reasons  in  support  of  it.  The  counten- 
ance is  certainly  entirely  different  from  the  known  portraits 
of  that  lady.  As  Elizabeth  Bruges,  at  the  commencement  of 
her  career,  was  one  of  the  maids-of-honour  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  scene  may  commemorate  some  special  interview 
which  the  Queen  gave  to  one  of  her  favourites.  Such  a group 
in  an  open  garden  appears  in  Gheeraedt’s  small  full-length 
picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

LIZABETH  Bruges,  daughter  of  Giles, 
third  Lord  Chandos,  granddaughter  of 
Earl  of  Lincoln  (No.  23),  and  sister  to 
Katherine,  Countess  of  Bedford  (No. 
98),  married  Sir  John  Kennedy  of  Barn 

Elms  (No.  67).  (For  notice  of  Elizabeth  Bruges,  Lady 

Kennedy,  see  vol.  i.  p.  3^8.) 
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No.  212. 

WRIOTHESLEY  RUSSELL,  THIRD  DUKE  OF 

BEDFORD. 

BORN  1708,  DIED  1732. 

By  Isaac  Whood. 

A life-size  figure,  seen  to  the  elbow.  The  Duke  appears  in  profile,  turned 
to  the  left,  wearing  a dark  cap,  intently  reading  a book  which  he  holds 
in  his  left  hand.  His  dressing-gown  is  of  a deep  green  colour  pat- 
terned with  yellow.  No  hair  is  perceptible  underneath  the  cap.  His 
right  hand  rests  on  the  crimson  curtain  in  front  of  him.  A quaintly 
conceived  and  well-executed  picture.  Camas,  48  in.  by  38  in. 

r is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  son 
and  grandson  of  William,  Lord  Russell, 
and  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,  were  both 
wanting  in  intellectual  ability  and  weak 
in  character.  It  is  probable  that  the 
second  Duke,  had  he  lived,  would  have  entirely  re- 
trieved his  youthful  follies,  and  might  have  developed 
qualities  of  sterling  worth,  but  he  died  of  small-pox  at 
thirty-one,  leaving  an  infant  son  of  three  years  old. 
The  boy  was  brought  up  with  anxious  care  by  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Howland,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who 
administered  his  property  with  great  discretion,  till  in 
1624,  unfortunately  for  her  young  and  numerous  family, 
she  died.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age  the  Duke 
married  Lady  Ann  Egcrton,  daughter  of  Scroop,  first 
Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Her  mother,  Elizabeth  Churchill, 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  famous  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Her  grandmother,  Sarah,  Duchess  of 
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Marlborough,  was  a frequent  visitor  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
and  the  following  letter,  dated  July  3,  1732,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Lady  Diana  Spencer  (wife  of  Lord  John 
Russell),  is  to  be  found  among  the  Woburn  MSS. ; — 

‘ I would  not  write  but  that  in  my  last  I told  you  I 
would  after  I had  been  at  Woburn,  where  I dined 
to-day.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  behave 
better  than  the  Duke  of  Bedford  did  in  all  respects : he 
spoke  upon  every  subject  that  offered  with  perfect  good 
sense,  was  as  civil  as  anybody  can  be  without  being 
troublesome,  and,  in  the  most  obliging  manner,  not 
pressing  any  point  too  far,  and  yet  showing  an  inclina- 
tion to  have  us  stay  at  Woburn.  If  I had  time  and 
spirits,  I could  tell  you  a thousand  pretty  things  he 
said,  and  there  is  nothing  so  amazing  to  me  as  to  see  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  so  much  sense,  and  yet  to  have 
made  such  havock  of  his  constitution  and  his  estate.’ 
She  proceeds  to  relate  how  the  Duke  had  recently  lost 
£6000  at  play,  and  continues : ‘ I find  that  the  people 
in  the  family  think  that  he  is  worse  than  he  was.  And 
I think  so  myself.  But  his  eyes  looked  well,  and  he 
would  not  own  that  it  was  not  so.  I observed  when  he 
went  into  the  gallery  to  see  the  pictures,  he  sat  down 
very  often,  which  I conclude  proceeded  from  weakness. 
I made  him  as  easy  as  I could  in  everything,  for  I find 
he  cannot  endure  to  be  thought  ill,  and  therefore  did 
not  take  any  notice  that  I saw  it,  but  continued  to  sit 
down  often  as  we  talked  over  the  pictures.  Upon  my 
word  his  behaviour  made  him  quite  agreeable,  and 
VOL.  II.  2 p 
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’twas  impossible  to  see  him  in  such  a condition  without 
being  touched  with  some  melancholy  to  think  that  a 
man  who  might  have  been  so  happy  and  made  such  a 
figure,  if  he  had  used  his  understanding,  should  in  so 
few  years’  time  bring  himself  into  so  sad  a condition  in 
all  respects.  He  has  done  several  things  that  has 
improved  the  Park,  but  when  Mr.  Smith  spoke  to  him 
to  do  something  to  the  House,  saying  it  would  fall,  he 
answered  he  would  not,  for  it  would  stand  longer  than 
he.  And  yet  I saw  upon  many  occasions  he  endeavoured 
to  make  me  think  he  was  very  well.  I went  all  over 
the  house  in  a chair  with  short  poles  in  it,  and  there  is 
really  a great  many  rooms  in  it  that  are  very  good,  and 
ought  to  be  made  very  agreeable  without  a great  ex- 
pense.’ 

This  letter  tells  the  melancholy  story  of  the  Duke’s 
life.  His  poor  wife  was  worn  out  with  watching  and 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  he  did  not  treat  her  with  con- 
sideration, for  she  repeatedly  declared  that  she  could 
not  accompany  him  when,  as  a last  resource,  he  was 
ordered  to  try  a voyage  to  Lisbon.  He  set  sail  alone, 
but  never  reached  his  destination,  and  died  at  Corunna 
in  1732,  a few  months  after  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  tc  Woburn  Abbey.  A previous  notice  of 
Wriothesley,  third  Duke  of  Bedford,  appears  in  vol.  i. 
page  62. 


ANNE  CLIFFORD, 

Counless  of  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 
Born  15P9.  Died  167s. 

Ky  GUbtrt  Jackson,  dated  1637. 
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No.  157. 

ANNE  CLIFFORD,  COUNTESS  OF  DORSET, 
PEMBROKE,  AND  MONTGOMERY. 

BORN  1589,  DIED  1675. 

By  Gilbert  Jackson. 

Represented  in  advanced  life,  aged  sixty  four.  To  the  waist,  life  size, 
within  an  oval,  face  seen  in  three-quarters  turned  towards  the  right, 
wearing  a black  mourning  dress  cut  square  in  front,  with  large  grey 
gauze  radiating  ruff  fitting  close  to  the  neck.  Her  head  is  covered  with 
grey  muslin,  and  a veil  of  black  crape  over  it.  Inscribed  on  the  back- 
ground, to  the  left : — 

‘.i^Etatis  suae.  64.’' 

The  remains  of  a signature,  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of  the 
spandril,  are  faintly  traceable.  They  indicate  Gilbert  Jackson,  an 
aitist,  who,  ten  years  before,  had  painted  a portrait  of  Williams, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  for  the  Library  of 
St.John's  College,  Cambridge,  Canvas,  29  in.  by  34 J in. 

E have  had  occasion  to  mention  this 
remarkable  and  accomplished  lady  in 
two  previous  notices  (see  vol.  i.  pp. 
314,  440).  Her  autobiography,  which 
was  formerly  at  Skipton  Castle,  will 
probably  be  published  some  day  in  extenso  by  the 
Camden  Society,  and  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  is  a memoir  of  herself  which  is  much 
fuller  than  the  abridged  MS.  given  to  the  world  by  the 
Archaeological  Society  at  York  in  1846.  A third  source 
of  information  regarding  her  early  life  is  a short  diary  of 
the  year  1603,  the  MS.  of  which  is  at  Knole,  and  which 

' There  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  between  the  date  of  he. 

{64)  and  the  date  1637.  She  was  born  in  1589. 
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was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Seward’s  Anecdotes  of 
Distinguished  Persons  (1798).  The  records  of  the  year 
from  1617-1619  are  also  preserved  at  Knole,  and  were 
copied^  in  1876  for  Hastings,  ninth  Duke  of  Bedford,  by 
permission  of  the  late  Hon,  Mortimer  Sackville-West, 
afterwards  Lord  Sackville.  This  MS.  will  be  quoted 
below  as  presenting  a vivid  picture  of  the  life,  thoughts, 
and  manners  of  a great  lady  at  the  Court  of  James  i. 

Anne  Clifford  was  the  daughter  of  the  brilliant  but 
eccentric  George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
Margaret  Russell,  daughter  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of 
Bedford.  The  young  couple  were  married  in  extreme 
youth,  and  their  dispositions  were  ill-suited  to  one  an- 
other. She  was  pensive  and  somewhat  delicate,  he, 
adventurous,  stirring,  and  fond  of  display.  Their  two 
sons  died  in  childhood,  and  their  little  daughter,  Anne, 
was  the  only  hope  of  the  house.  Cumberland  fitted  out 
several  vessels,  and  undertook  distant  and  perilous 
voyages,  encountering  pirates,  storms,  and  every  priva- 
tion, while  his  patient  wife  brooded  over  her  desolate 
hearth,  reading  the  Book  of  Job,  and  thinking  of  her 
dead  sons  and  absent  husband.  Her  means  were 
extremely  slender,  as  the  Earl  wasted  his  patrimony 
in  extravagances  when  he  was  at  home,  and  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  ships  and  crew  when  at  sea,  and 
Margaret  kept  joint  house  alternately  with  her  sisters, 
the  Countesses  of  Bath  and  Warwick,  and  by  every 
means  strove  to  save  and  pinch  to  educate  her  only 

* This  MS.  has  not  been  printed. 
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child  in  a fitting  manner.  The  poet  Daniel  was  her 
tutor,  and  she  readily  absorbed  every  kind  of  instruction. 
Anne  must  have  begun  making  notes  of  the  events  of 
the  day  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  for  she  records  in  later 
years  with  great  minuteness  the  particulars  of  the  death 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603,  and  the  unexpected  rejoic- 
ings at  the  accession  of  King  James  when  he  was 
proclaimed  in  Cheapside  a few  hours  later. 

The  Court  ladies  (including  her  aunt.  Lady  Warwick, 
and  her  mother)  watched  in  turns  by  the  body  of  the 
Queen,  and  the  child  was  greatly  disappointed  at  being 
considered  too  young  to  take  part  in  this,  the  last 
solemn  service  which  they  rendered  to  their  Royal 
Mistress.  Many  years  afterwards  we  find  her  among 
the  lords  and  ladies  who  knelt  all  night  by  the  remains 
of  Anne  of  Denmark.  It  was  then  customary  to 
embalm  the  body,  and  the  lying-in-state  was  prolonged. 
She  records  how,  one  by  one,  they  rose  and  left  the 
room,  but  she  remained  till  five  in  the  morning.  On 
returning  from  the  Royal  Funeral  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  she  went  to  see  her  ‘ sister  Beauchamp  to  show 
her  mourning  attire,’  and  meeting  with  several  ladies  of 
her  acquaintance  she  had  a little  pleasant  excitement 
after  the  strain  of  her  severe  vigils. 

But,  to  return  to  her  earlier  recollections.  The  Court 
showed  great  zeal  in  welcoming  the  new  Queen  on  her 
progress  south ; and  the  Countess  of  Cumberland  and 
her  young  daughter,  the  staid  and  dignified  Anne, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Elizabeth  Bruges,  who  became 
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the  luckless  wife  of  Sir  John  Kennedy,  Lady  Bath,  and 
her  merry  young  daughter,  Frances  Bourchier,  Lord  and 
Lady  Russell  of  Thornhaugh,  and  their  son  Francis 
(afterwards  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford),  the  brilliant  Lucy 
Harington,  Countess  of  Bedford,  and  many  others 
mentioned  in  these  pages,  formed  a portion  of  the 
company  which  met  at  Theobalds  to  receive  the  King 
and  Queen.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
Anne  saw  her  father,  who  showed  her  some  affection,  but 
treated  her  mother  with  coldness.  ‘ Their  countenances,’ 
she  says,  ‘did  show  the  dislike  they  had  one  of  an- 
other.’ But  the  young  girl  cannot  be  depressed  by 
these  sad  circumstances,  as  long  as  she  has  her  cousins, 
Frances  Bourchier  and  Francis  Russell  for  her  com- 
panions ; for  does  she  not  wear  her  ‘ hair-coloured  ’ 
velvet  gown,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  play  on  the 
bass-viol  to  her  heart’s  content?  But  all  these  good 
things  do  not  last  long,  and  she  begins  life  in  the  same 
sad  earnest  as  her  mother  had  done  ; for  these  patient 
women  seem  to  have  regarded  marriage  as  a painful 
task  of  which  they  must  acquit  themselves  well,  rather 
than  as  a source  of  happiness. 

In  1605  her  father  died,  leaving  his  vast  estates  in 
the  North  to  his  brother,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew, 
thus  depriving  Anne  of  her  rightful  inheritance.  This 
injustice  was  deeply  resented  by  her  mother,  who  from 
that  moment  devoted  herself  with  ceaseless  endeavour 
to  vindicating  her  daughter’s  claims  to  the  estates. 
Four  years  after  this  event  Anne  was  married  to  Richard 
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Sackville,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  second  Earl  of 
Dorset,  a man  who  was  not  wanting  in  character  or 
ability,  but  of  a selfish  and  heartless  disposition.  In 
1616  she  resumed  her  Diary,  which  principally  consists 
of  a record  of  the  efforts  made  by  her  husband  to 
induce  her  to  renounce  her  right  to  her  inheritance,  and 
to  compound  with  her  uncle  for  a large  sum  of  money. 
This  she  sturdily  refused  to  agree  to,  and  when  hard 
pressed  by  a number  of  important  personages,  sum- 
moned by  Dorset  for  the  purpose  (among  whom  were 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Russell  ^),  she 
declared  that  she  could  not  act  without  consulting  her 
mother.  The  situation  must  have  been  a very  difficult 
one  for  her,  though  Lord  Russell  was  ‘ exceeding  kind, 
remembering,  doubtless,  the  old  days  at  Northall.  On 
the  evening  of  that  eventful  day  she  speaks  of  her 
‘ heavy  heart,  considering  how  many  things  stood  be- 
tween my  Lord  and  I.’  She  carried  out  her  intention 
of  consulting  her  mother,  and  set  out  for  the  North, 
accompanied  by  a retinue  of  men  and  maid-servants. 
Lady  Cumberland  was  not  inclined  to  yield  an  inch, 
and  encouraged  her  daughter  to  persist  in  her  refusal, 
which  so  enraged  Dorset  that  he  sent  for  her  escort 
to  return  southward,  thus  implying  a total  estrangement 
from  his  wife.  She  saw  them  depart,  but  after  a while 
her  courage  failed  her,  she  rode  after  them,  and,  over- 
taking them,  returned  to  Dorset  House.  On  her 
return  to  Knole,  matters  grew  worse.  Her  husband 

* Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford. 
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alternately  neglected  and  ill-treated  her.  ‘ At  this 
time,’  she  says,  ‘ I used  to  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  go  to  the  Standing  in  the  garden,  and  taking  my 
prayer-book  with  me,  beseech  God  to  be  merciful  to 
me  in  this,  and  to  help  me  as  He  always  hath  done.’ 
Dorset  threatened  to  remove  her  child  from  her  care, 
and  she  was  forced  to  let  it  go,  rather  than  encounter 
his  displeasure.  At  this  time  she  experienced  the 
heaviest  sorrow  of  her  life,  for  the  mother  to  whom 
she  was  so  tenderly  attached  sank  at  last  under  her 
accumulated  burdens.  Anne  had  bidden  her  farewell 
under  circumstances  which  forbade  her  to  hope  for 
another  meeting,  and  a few  weeks  afterwards  her  fears 
were  realised.  The  pillar  which  marks  the  spot  where 
the  mother  and  daughter  parted  bears  a commemora- 
tive inscription,  and  is  still  known  as  ‘ Anne  Clifford’s 
Column  ’ (see  vol.  i.  p.  446).  The  account  she  gives 
of  her  life  at  this  period  is  a very  melancholy  one. 
Her  Lord  was  in  London,  the  hero  of  ‘cock-pits, 
bowling-alleys,  and  horse  races,’  while  she  remained  in 
the  country,  ‘ having  many  times  a sorrowful  and  heavy 
heart,  and  being  condemned  by  most  folks  because  I 
would  not  consent  to  the  agreement ; so  I may  truly 
say  I am  like  an  owl  in  the  desert.’  At  last  she  began 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  a compromise,  her  husband 
promising  to  be  ‘ kind  and  good  to  her,’  if  she  would 
yield  her  rights  to  a certain  extent  and  accept  the 
king’s  arbitration.  This  last  demand  went  sorely 
against  the  grain  ; and  on  being  admitted  to  the  king’s 
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presence,  she  stoutly  refused  to  agree  to  his  decision, 
which  put  him  in  a ‘great  chaffe.’  However,  in  1617, 
some  compromise  was  arrived  at,  which  seems  to  have 
satisfied  her  husband,  for  we  find  him  in  a much  more 
peaceable  mood.  ‘ In  the  afternoon,’  she  says,  ‘ I 
wrought  stitch-work,  and  my  Lord  sat  and  read  by 
me.’  Still  the  days  at  Knole  pass  heavily  enough,  as, 
clad  in  ‘ my  sea-water  gown  ’ or  ‘ my  black  taffety  night- 
gown and  yellow  waistcoat,’  she  reads  the  book  of 
Chronicles  with  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Rand,  or,  in  lighter 
moods.  The  Faery  Queen,  the  historian  Josephus,  or 
Sidney’s  Arcadia. 

Her  infant  son  died,  and  she  appears  to  have  reared 
her  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Isabella,  with  difficulty. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  her  eyes  are  often  ‘ blubbered  with 
weeping,’  though,  on  the  whole,  she  went  bravely  through 
life,  accepting  its  troubles  and  enjoying  its  compensa- 
tions. In  1624  the  Earl  of  Dorset  died,  and  she  retired 
with  her  children  to  her  dower-house,  Bolebrooke,  in 
Sussex.  She  also  lived  for  some  time  at  Cheneys, 
which  must  have  been  lent  her  by  her  cousin,  and  she 
expressly  records  that  the  only  visit  she  paid  during  the 
six  years  of  her  widowhood  was  to  ‘ Woeburne’  House, 
in  Bedfordshire.  It  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  her 
second  marriage  with  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery  and 
fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  the  son  of  Mary  Sidney,  and 
the  nephew  of  Philip  Sidney,  had  no  claim  to  respect 
beyond  his  connection  with  these  celebrated  persons. 
It  is  true  that  he  was  handsome  in  person  and  an 
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adept  in  all  manly  exercises,  though  his  passion  for  low 
sports,  and  the  violence  and  brutality  of  his  behaviour, 
made  his  name  a byword  in  the  society  of  his  day. 
James  l.  was  much  attached  to  him,  and  gave  him  the 
Garter  and  other  marks  of  distinction.  In  his  last 
illness  he  recommended  him  to  Charles  I.,  who  made 
him  Lord  Chamberlain.  Being  a candidate  for  the 
chancellorship  of  Oxford  University,  he  was  success- 
fully opposed  by  Laud,  and  this  reverse  caused  him 
deep  annoyance.  He  maintained  relations  of  a friendly 
nature  with  the  king,  who  visited  him  every  year  at 
Wilton,  and  took  great  interest  in  his  building  opera- 
tions. 

His  marriage  with  Anne,  Countess  of  Dorset,  took 
place  at  Cheneys  in  1630,  his  first  wife.  Lady  Susan 
Vere,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  having  died  in 
1628.  Anne  invariably  speaks  of  him  with  respect  as 
‘ one  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  in  England  ’ ; 
but  in  one  passage  of  her  Diary  she  admits  that 
although  both  her  husbands  were  persons  of  great 
distinction,  ‘ yet  it  was  my  misfortune  to  have  contra- 
dictions and  crosses  with  them  both.’  These  difficulties 
appear  to  have  sprung  in  a measure  from  the  same 
source,  i.e.  her  northern  inheritance.  Dorset  never 
ceased  to  urge  her  to  sell  her  rights,  and  Pembroke 
was  displeased  with  her  because  she  would  not  give 
her  daughter  Isabella  ^ to  one  of  his  younger  sons,  or 

* This  lady  married  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton ; and  her  sister 
Margaret,  John  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet. 
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relinquish  her  interest  in  a certain  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  being  part  of  her  portion  out  of  her  lands  at 
Craven.  ‘ Nor  did  there  want,’  she  continues,  ‘ malicious 
ill-willers  to  blow  and  foment  the  coals  of  dissension 
between  us ; so  as,  in  both  their  lifetimes,  the  marble 
pillars  of  Knowle,  in  Kent,  and  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire, 
were  to  me  oftentimes  but  gay  arbours  of  anguish ; 
insomuch  as  a wise  man,^  that  knew  the  insides  of  my 
fortune,  would  often  say  that  I lived  in  both  these  my 
lords’  great  families  as  the  river  Roan,  or  Rodanus, 
runs  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  without  mingling 
any  part  of  its  streams  with  that  lake  ; for  I gave 
myself  wholly  up  to  retiredness  as  much  as  I could  in 
both  those  great  families,  and  made  good  books  and 
virtuous  thoughts  my  companions,  which  can  never  dis- 
cern affliction,  nor  be  daunted  when  it  unjustly  happens; 
and  by  a happy  genius  I overcame  all  those  troubles, 
the  prayers  of  my  blessed  mother  helping  me  therein.’ 
Lord  Pembroke  became  rapidly  alienated  from  the 
king  after  the  failure  of  the  conference  at  York,  and 
he  voted  against  Strafford  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of 
that  lord.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  office  as  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  never  forgave  the  indignity.  Claren- 
don, though  he  acknowledges  personal  obligations  to 
him,  speaks  of  Pembroke  with  great  bitterness.  He 
certainly  played  fast  and  loose  with  both  sides,  till  the 
Parliamentary  party  secured  him  by  nominating  him 

» She  means  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  was  called  the  ‘ Wise 
Earl.’ 
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Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  his  new  friends  the  chancellorship  of 
Oxford  University,  his  rival,  Laud,  having  been  con- 
signed to  the  Tower.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Oxford,  a satirist  of  the  opposite  party  wrote  that  ‘ he 
would  make  an  excellent  chancellor  for  the  mews  were 
Oxford  turned  into  a kennel  of  hounds,’  and  Pembroke’s 
speech  was  reported  in  mocking  fashion,  ‘ word  for  word 
and  oath  for  oath.’  After  his  death  in  1649,  a satire, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  Butler  (author  of  Hudi- 
bras),  appeared,  which  purports  to  be  his  ‘ Last  Will 
and  Testament,’  and  of  which  the  following  is  a speci- 
men : — 

‘ Imprimis,  for  my  soul : I confess  I have  heard  very  much 
of  souls,  but  what  they  are  and  whom  they  are  for,  God  knows, 
I know  not.  They  tell  me  now  of  another  world  where  I 
never  was,  nor  do  I know  one  foot  of  the  way  thither.  While 
the  king  stood,  I was  of  his  religion.  . . . Then  came  the 
Scots  and  made  me  a Presbyterian ; and  since  Cromwell 
entered,  I am  an  Independent.  These,  I believe,  are  the 
Kingdom’s  three  Estates,  and  if  any  of  these  can  save  a soul, 
I may  claim  one.’ 

Anne  had  for  some  years  been  separated  from  her 
husband,  but  she  did  not  hear  of  his  death  with  in- 
difference. Her  mind  had  dwelt  apart  from  his  during 
the  nineteen  years  of  their  wedded  life,  but  she  never 
reproached  him  or  complained  of  her  lot  with  any 
bitterness.  Six  years  previously  she  had,  on  the  death 
of  her  cousin,  the  fifth  and  last  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
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entered  into  undisturbed  possession  of  her  northern 
domain,  which  had  been  saved  from  sequestration 
by  the  politics  of  her  husband.  But  her  six  castles — 
Brough,  Brougham,  Pendragon,  Appleby,  Barden,  and 
Skipton  were  in  ruins,  desolated  by  the  civil  wars,  and 
dismantled  by  the  rough  soldiery  of  both  King  and 
Parliament.  She  set  herself  to  the  task  of  restoration 
with  characteristic  energy. 

The  following  inscription  on  Skipton  Castle  com- 
memorated her  work ; it  is  repeated  with  little  variation 
on  her  other  castles  : ‘ This  Skipton  Castle  was  repaired 
by  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomerie,  Baroness  Clifford, 
Westmorland  and  Vescie,  Lady  of  the  Honour  of 
Skipton  in  Craven,  and  Shereffesse  by  inheritance  of 
the  County  of  Westmorland,  in  the  years  1657  and 
1658,  after  this  maine  part  had  lain  ruinous  ever  since 
December  1648,  and  the  January  following,  when  it 
was  then  pulled  down  and  demolished,  almost  to  the 
foundation,  by  the  command  of  the  Parliament  then 
sitting  at  Westminster,  because  it  had  then  a garrison 
in  the  Civil  Wars  in  England.  God’s  name  be  praised. 
Isaiah,  chap.  Iviii. : Thou  shalt  raise  up  the  founda- 
tions of  many  generations,  and  thou  shalt  be  called 
— The  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  places  to 
dwell  in.’ 

The  Church  at  Skipton  was  repaired  by  her ; she 
also  renewed  the  tombs  of  her  two  little  brothers, 
and  erected  a magnificent  marble  monument  to  her 
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father.  At  Appleby  she  raised  a marble  statue  to  her 
mother,  to  whose  love  and  care  she  had  responded  with 
the  most  passionate  devotion. 

She  lived  alternately  in  her  six  castles,  renowned  for 
her  hospitality  and  charity.  When  a garrison  was 
quartered  at  Skipton  in  1658,  she  quietly  repaired 
thither  and  lived  amongst  these  uninvited  guests  with 
her  usual  calm  dignity. 

The  composition  and  execution  of  the  immense 
family  picture,  and  the  lengthy  inscriptions  relating  the 
principal  events  in  the  lives  of  the  personages  re- 
presented, occupied  her  old  age.  It  is  a kind  of  pictorial 
biography,  as  she  is  twice  represented  in  it,  her  tutor, 
governess,  mother,  father,  aunt,  and  her  two  husbands 
being  included,  with  many  others.  Her  own  life  and  the 
management  of  her  vast  property  absorbed  her  thoughts ; 
her  Diary,  which  records  the  minutest  details  relating 
to  her  household  and  estates,  rarely  mentions  any  event 
of  national  importance.  The  celebrated  saying  which 
is  imputed  to  her  by  Horace  Walpole  in  the  World  for 
April  1753^  is  almost  certainly  apocryphal.  It  is  said 
that  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  when  Secretary  of  State  of 
Charles  II.,  had  written  to  her  naming  a candidate  for 
Appleby.  To  this  she  replied  : — 

‘ I have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I have  been  neglected 
by  a court,  but  I will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a subject.  Your 
man  shan’t  stand. 

Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke  and  Montgomery.’ 

* Requoted  in  his  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
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Hartley  Coleridge  in  his  Northern  Worthies  gives  some 
excellent  reasons  for  regarding  this  anecdote  as  untrust- 
worthy, and  the  evidence  of  style  is  decidedly  against  it. 

Although  she  had  suffered  much  from  ill-health  in 
the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  she  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  and  her  vigour  was  remarkable  to  the  last.  The 
striking  countenance  is  well  described  by  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  who  preached  her  funeral  sermon  on  April  14th, 
1675.  ‘ She  had,’  he  says,  ‘ a clear  soul,  shining  through 
a vivid  body.’  ‘ She  could  discourse,’  he  adds,  ‘ with 
virtuosos,  travellers,  scholars,  merchants,  divines,  states- 
men, and  with  good  housewives,  in  any  kind,  insomuch 
that  a prime  and  eloquent  wit,  well  seen  in  all  human 
learning  (Dr.  Donne),  is  reported  to  have  said  of  her 
that  she  knew  well  how  to  discourse  of  all  things,  from 
predestination  to  slea-silk.’ 

She  never  forgot  her  kinsmen,  the  Russells.  As  we 
have  seen,  she  received  visits  from  William,  Lord  Russell, 
and  his  brother  Edward  on  two  different  occasions  at 
Pendragon  and  Appleby  Castles  (p.  274).  She  died  eight 
years  before  the  calamity,  which  deprived  her  cousin  of 
his  eldest  son,^  had  fallen  upon  his  house.  She  might, 
however,  have  remained  unaffected  by  this  great  event. 
Her  sympathies  were  not  of  a large  order,  her  own  small 
kingdom  and  its  welfare  were  sufficient  to  absorb  them, 
and  although  in  comparison  to  a nation’s  life  these  things 
may  be  regarded  as  ‘ few,’  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
she  ‘ faithfully  ’ discharged  her  stewardship  over  them. 

' William,  Lord  Russell,  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  July  21, 

1683. 
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No.  139. 


ELIZABETH  RUSSELL, 
DAUGHTER  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  CHERRY. 

By  M.\rc  Gheeraedts. 

Companion  picture  to  No.  138.  Full-length,  life-sized  figure,  in  a singu- 
larly rich  and  elaborately  embroidered  costume.  The  lady  stasids  by 
the  side  of  a high-backed  chair,  resting  her  left  hand  on  a red  cushion, 
which  is  plcued  across  the  arms  of  the  chair.  On  the  cover  of  the  small 
psalm-book  lying  upon  the  cushion  is  an  oval  panel  containing  a kneel- 
ing  figure  of  David  playing  the  harp.  Her  head-dress  consists  of  a 
band  of  gauze  across  the  forehead,  with  a long  black  veil  hanging  down 
behind,  and  a large  radiating  ruff  fitting  close  round  the  fcue.  A 
gauze  apron,  partially  concealing  the  patterns  of  her  richly  embroidered 
gown,  is  very  skilfully  painted.  She  wears  long  hanging  sleeves  to 
her  outer  dress,  and  holds  a white  glove  in  her  right  hand.  The 
companion  glove  lies  on  the  seat  of  the  chair.  The  floor,  as  in  the 
previous  picture,  is  covered  with  matting.  Inscribed  in  black  upon  the 
rail  of  chair,  'Marcus  Gheeraats  Fee.'  On  the  back  of  the  cansjas, 
which  had  been  relined  at  no  very  distant  period,  is  inscribed  in  large 
letters  in  white  chalk,  ‘ Lady  William  Russell,  painted  by  Marc 
Garrard,  1625.’  Canvas,  77  in.  by  42  in. 

LIZABETH  CHERRY  was  the 
first  wife  of  Sir  William  Russell  of 
Chippenham,  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Francis  Cherry.  She  died  without 
issue,  and  wais  buried  at  Chippenham 
on  October  14th,  1626. 


ELIZABETH  RUSSELL, 

First  Wife  of  William  Russell  of  Chippenham,  and 
Daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Cherry. 

Died  x626. 

By  Marc  Gheeraedls,  in  1625. 


WILLIAM  RUSSELL  OF  CHIPrENHAM, 
Afterwards  Sir  William  Russell,  Bart. 

Died  1654. 

Py  Marc  Ckeeraecils  in  1625. 
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No,  138. 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  ESQ.  OF  CHIPPENHAM, 
IN  CAMBRIDGESHIRE,  AFTERWARDS 
SIR  WILLIAM  RUSSELL,  BART. 


DIED  1654. 

By  Marc  Gheeraedts. 


Full-length,  life-sized,  standing  figure  in  official  robe,  resting  his  right 
hand  on  a red-covered  table,  on  which  lie  his  black  hat  and  sonu  papers. 
He  holds  an  embroidered  glove  in  his  left  hand.  His  face  is  seen  in 
three-quarters  to  the  left ; grey  thin  hair  and  pointed  beard.  He 
wears  a large  falling  ruff  fitted  close  to  the  cheek.  The  matting  on 
which  he  stands  is  painted  with  remarkable  care.  Both  this  and  the 
companion  picture.  No.  139,  are  in  admirable  condition,  and  highly 
characteristic  of  the  painter’s  manner.  Dated,  at  the  upper  left-hand 
comer,  1625.  Canvas,  77  in.  by  42  in. 


CCORDING  to  Wiffen  (Catalogue,  p.  46) 
Sir  William  Russell  was  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Russell,^  son  of 
James  Russell  of  Kingston  Russell,  and 
brother  to  John,  first  Earl  of  Bedford. 
He  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a member  of  the 
family,  and  was  favourably  contrasted  by  the  Royalist 
party  with  the  head  of  it,  the  Earls  of  Bedford  being  in 
the  main  adherents  of  the  Parliament.  Sir  William  is 
mentioned  by  Clarendon  as  having  been  for  many  years 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  ‘a  place  of  trust  and  profit,’ 
which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  that  curious  fanatic. 


* In  Collins’s  Baronetage  this  Thomas  Russell  is  referred  to  as  Thomas 
Russell  of  Yaverland,  Isle  of  Wight. 
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the  younger  Sir  Henry  Vane.  The  latter  afterwards 
joined  the  Parliamentarians,  and  made  a kind  of  public 
confession  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  he  had  reaped 
during  his  tenure  of  office.  Sir  William  had  worked 
on  (before  he  was  joined  by  Vane)  through  the  troubled 
days  when  discontent  in  the  navy,  and  distrust  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  followed  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  Rochelle,  and  bodies  of  seamen,  clamouring  for 
their  pay,  daily  surrounded  his  office  at  Whitehall.  The 
king,  Charles  T.,  rewarded  his  services  by  a baronetcy 
in  1630,  and  during  the  Civil  Wars  visited  him  at  his 
Manor-house  at  Chippenham,  a property  which  is  said 
(by  Wiffen)  to  have  been  brought  him  by  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Gerard  of  Burwell ; 
but  as  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Cherry,  was  buried  at 
Chippenham,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  already  some 
property  there.  His  third  wife  (also  named  Elizabeth) 
was  the  daughter  of  Michael  Smallpage,  of  Chichester. 
He  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his  first  wife, 
and  two  sons  by  his  third.  Of  the  last-mentioned  sons, 
the  elder.  Sir  Francis,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Parliament,  and  sat  for  Cambridgeshire  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Lichfield 
from  Prince  Rupert.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his 
half-brother,  Gerard,  having  married  Henry  Cromwell, 
second  son  of  the  Protector,  he  was  intrusted  with 
many  employments,  and  is  mentioned  in  Cromwell’s 
letters  ^ and  despatches  as  ‘ Frank  Russel.’  After  the 
* Carlyle’s  Cr(?ww'«//(  1870),  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  324. 
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‘ purging’  of  Parliament  by  Pride,  Frank  Russell’s  name 
is  found  on  the  list  of  the  excluded.  His  son,  Sir  John 
Russell,  married  Frances,  the  fourth  and  youngest 
daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a lady  who,  it  is  said, 
was  sought  in  marriage  by  no  less  a personage  than 
Charles  ii.  himself.  This  anecdote  is  supported  by 
Noble,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Cromwell  Family,  by  a 
quotation  from  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  but  the  extreme 
inaccuracy  of  this  writer  causes  some  suspicion.  Frances 
had  set  her  heart  on  the  Royal  match,  but  finding  her 
father  obdurate  she  bestowed  her  affections  on  Robert 
Rich,  the  grandson  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick.  This 
marriage  took  place  in  1657,  but  he  died  three  months 
afterwards,  and  after  a short  interval  she  married  her 
cousin.  Sir  John  Russell.  She  was  very  extravagant, 
and  greatly  impoverished  the  fine  estate,  which  was  sold 
after  her  husband’s  death  to  Edward  Russell,  Earl  of 
Orford  (vol.  i.  p.  44).  She  remained  attached  to  the 
Royal  Family,  as  were  all  the  Protector’s  daughters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eldest,  who  was  a severe 
Republican.  Her  husband  made  many  sacrifices  for  the 
monarchy,  and  the  allegiance  of  this  branch  of  the 
family  seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  Stuarts,  notwith- 
standing the  alliances  with  the  Cromwells,  and  the  warm 
partisanship  of  the  second  baronet  to  the  popular  cause. 
The  account  of  the  Russells  of  Chippenham  given  by 
Noble  contains  many  errors,  and  the  above  notice  has 
followed  the  indications  of  their  history  given  by  Mr. 
Scharf,  and  is  supported  as  far  as  possible  by  references 
to  contemporary  authors. 
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No.  23. 

EDWARD  FIENNES  DE  CLINTON,  FIRST 
EARL  OF  LINCOLN,  K.G. 

BORN  1512,  DIED  1585. 

By  C.  Ketel. 

To  the  waist,  close-cut  beard  and  long  moustaches.  Face  thru-quarters  to 
l^.  Left  hand  holding  a glove.  Small  ruff,  yellow-brown fur facing  to 
mantle,  aver  which  is  suspended  the  Collar  of  the  Garter.  The  badge 
has  no  garter  round  it.  The  way  in  which  the  figure  of  St.  George 
holds  his  lance  is  somewhat  puuliar.  Inscribed  along  the  top  of  picture. 
An.  Dhi.  1568.  cEtatis  sues  55.  Panel,  26  in.  by  20J  in. 

ON  of  Thomas,  eighth  Lord  Clinton. 
Attended  Henry  viii.  to  Calais  and 
Boulogne.  Governor  of  Boulogne  from 
1547  until  its  surrender  to  France  in 
1550.  He  was  then  appointed  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  and  held  that  office  (with  a 
brief  inter\’al  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary)  until  his 
death.  He  was  created  K.G.  in  1551,  and  Earl  of 
Lincoln  in  1572.  His  daughter,  Frances  (No.  45), 
married  Giles  Bruges,  Lord  Chandos,  and  their  daughter, 
Katherine,  married  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford.  A 
spirited  drawing,  by  Holbein,  of  the  first  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
when  young,  is  in  the  Royal  Collection,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  series.  (For  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
see  vol.  i.  p.  323.) 
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No  21. 

THOMAS  RADCLIFFE,  THIRD  EARL  OF 
SUSSEX,  K.G. 

BORN  1526,  DIED  1583. 

Painter  Unknown. 

To  the  waist,  face  three-quarters  to  the  right,  black  je'welled  cap,  no  feather; 
white  ^ dentelled'  ruff,  fitting  close  to  the  cheeks,  moustaches  and 
pointed  beard.  Pale  yellow  undervest,  brown  furred  and  jewelled  robe, 
over  which  hangs  the  collar  of  the  Garter,  with  pendent  ‘ George,'  in 
which  the  horse  gallops  to  the  left.  Hands  not  introduced.  Panel,  22 
in.  by  xq  in. 

URING  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  Henry, 
second  Earl  of  Sussex,  Thomas,  then 
Lord  Fitzwalter,  accompanied  John 
Russell,  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  on  his 
mission  to  Spain  to  arrange  the  alliance 
between  Philip  iv.  and  Queen  Mary.  It  was  the 
last  political  act  of  the  aged  statesman,  and  the  first 
(with  the  exception  of  an  embassy  to  Charles  v.  with  a 
similar  object)  of  the  young  noble,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  had  played  a distinguished  part  in  the 
preceding  reigns.  He  was  sent  as  Lord  Deputy  to 
Ireland  as  a reward  for  his  services,  and  shortly  after 
his  father’s  death  in  1556  received  the  Garter,  and  was 
nominated  Chief-Justice  of  the  Royal  Forests  south  of 
the  Trent.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was 
renewed  in  his  office  of  Lord  Deputy.  He  sustained 
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some  marked  reverses  in  a campaign  against  Shan 
O’Neil,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  clans,  and  Sussex,  much 
chagrined,  endeavoured  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
the  rebel  chieftain.  This  he  failed  to  do,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Elizabeth  received  the  intimation  of  his 
intention  with  a silence  which  might  be  readily  con- 
strued to  mean  assent. 

This  treacherous  proposal  may  not  have  been  known 
to  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  who  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Sussex,  unless  the  expression  used  by  one,^ 
‘a  deep  reacher,’  may  be  said  to  indicate  the  use  of 
dubious  resources.  He  next  sought  to  entrap  Shan  by 
wiles,  and  invited  him  on  a visit,  hinting  that  his  sister 
might  become  the  bride  of  the  Irish  chief,  the  honour  of 
an  English  wife  being  greatly  coveted  by  the  tameless 
son  of  the  bogs.  Shan  was  privately  warned  of  the 
intended  treachery,  and  refused,  but  some  time  after- 
wards an  attempt  was  made  to  poison  him,  and  Sussex 
cannot  be  wholly  exonerated  from  connivance  in  it. 
He  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  post,  and  was  recalled  ; 
but,  not  content  with  his  own  failure,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  intrigues  against  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  whom  he 
disliked,  both  as  his  successor  and  as  brother-in-law  to 
his  great  enemy,  Leicester.  In  1566  he  was  sent  to 
Germany  to  negotiate  a marriage  between  the  Archduke 
Charles,  brother  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
Queen.  Camden  says  that  the  ‘ Erie  of  Sussex,  out  of 
his  love  to  his  Country,  joyned  with  emulation  against 

* See  Wright’s  Elizabeth  and  her  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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Leicester,  left  no  stone  unmoved,  that  the  Queen  might 
be  joyned  in  marriage  with  some  foraine  Prince,  and 
Leicester  be  put  out  of  his  hopes.’ 

The  Queen,  as  usual,  played  fast  and  loose,  and 
Sussex  returned  home,  his  plans  foiled,  as  he  well  knew, 
by  Leicester.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  York  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  North,  a post  for  which 
he  was  well  fitted,  being,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,^  ‘a  solid, 
English,  conservative  nobleman,  neither  particularly 
able,  nor  particularly  well-principled,  but  moderate, 
tolerant,  and  anxious  above  all  things  to  settle  difficult 
questions  without  quarrels  or  bloodshed.’  His  task  was 
no  light  one.  Scotland  was  convulsed  with  factions, 
and  Sussex  had  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Northern 
Earls.  His  brother,  Egremond  Radcliffe,  was  among 
the  rebels,  and  reports  were  freely  circulated  against 
Sussex  himself.  But  Cecil  believed  in  his  loyalty, 
‘ My  knowledge  of  his  worthiness,’  he  wrote,  ‘ only 
maketh  me  afifectionated  towards  him,  and  certinly 
nothing  els.’  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  also 
his  staunch  friend.  When  Norfolk  was  condemned, 
Sussex  (his  close  friend^)  was  among  the  judges.  The 
unfortunate  Duke  left  him  his  best  George,  chain  and 
garter,  as  a token  of  affection.  The  rivalry  between 
Leicester  and  Sussex  had  grown  into  a deadly  feud, 
and  we  find  a letter  from  Burghley  to  Sir  Christopher 

* History  of  England,  vol.  ix.  p.  277. 

® ‘ My  Lord  of  Norfolk  loveth  my  Lord  of  Sussex  ernestly.’ — Cecil  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
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Hatton,  written  in  1581,  speaking  of  ‘the  disaster  fallen 
out  between  two  great  plannets.’  Sussex  still  cherished 
a hope  of  a foreign  alliance  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  1582 
was  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  Queen  in  the 
matter  of  her  projected  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on.  Sussex  encouraged  the  match,  saying,  ‘ You 
will  be  a serpent  to  the  evil,  a dove  to  the  good.’  The 
country  did  not  view  the  proposal  with  favour,  and  it 
came  to  nothing.  Although  the  news  of  Leicester's 
marriage  to  Letitia,  the  widow  of  Walter  Devereux,  Earl 
of  Essex,  wounded  Elizabeth  to  the  quick,  her  favour 
was  not  wholly  withdrawn  from  him,  and  Sussex  feared 
and  hated  him  to  the  last.  In  the  Fragmenta  Regalia 
of  Sir  Robert  Naunton  (printed  in  1641  and  written 
about  1601),  which  forms  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
Harleian  Miscellany  (1809),  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  character  of  Sussex,  and  his  dissensions 
with  Leicester : ‘ He  played  not  his  game  with  that 
cunning  and  dexterity  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester  did,  who 
was  much  the  favired  Courtier,  though  Sussex  was 
thought  much  the  honester  man,  and  far  the  better 
soldier  ; but  he  lay  too  open  on  his  guard.  There  was 
such  an  antipathy  in  his  nature  to  that  of  Leicester 
that,  being  together  in  court,  and  both  in  high  employ- 
ments, they  grew  to  a direct  frowardness,  and  were  in 
continual  opposition,  the  one  setting  the  watch,  the 
other  the  guard,  each  on  the  other’s  actions  and 
motions ; for  my  Lord  of  Sussex  was  of  so  great  spirit, 
which,  backed  with  the  Queen’s  special  favour,  and 
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supported  by  a great  and  ancient  inheritance,  could  not 
brook  the  other’s  empire,  insomuch,  that  the  Queen, 
upon  sundry  occasions,  had  somewhat  to  do  to  appease 
and  atone  them,  until  death  parted  the  competition  and 
left  the  place  to  Leicester,  who  was  not  long  alone 
without  his  rival  in  grace  and  command  ; and  to  con- 
clude, Sussex,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  lying  in  his  last 
sickness  gave  this  caveat  to  his  friends  : “ I am  now 
passing  into  another  world,  and  I must  leave  you  to 
your  fortunes,  and  the  queen’s  grace  and  goodness  ; 
but  beware  of  the  Gipsy  ” (meaning  Leicester)  “ for  he 
will  be  too  hard  for  you  all,  you  know  not  the  beast  as 
well  as  I do.”  ’ 

Sussex  was  twice  married  : first,  to  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Wriothesley,^  first  Earl  of  Southampton 
(great-aunt  to  Rachel,  Lady  Russell),  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  who  died  young ; and  secondly,  Frances 
Sidney,  sister  to  Sir  Henry  and  aunt  to  Sir  Philip, 
Sidney,  who  founded  the  Sidney-Sussex  College  at 
Cambridge,  and  died  in  1589. 

* Banks  and  Lodge  follow  Dugdale  in  stating  this  marriage.  Collins 
only  gives  the  name  of  his  second  wife. 
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No.  41. 

ANNE  RUSSELL,  COUNTESS  OF 
WARWICK. 

BORN  1548,  DIED  1604. 

Painter  Unknown. 

To  the  waist,  fact  three-quarters  to  the  left,  wearing  a black  French  hood 
with  an  arch  of  jewels  over  it.  Black  dress  with  white  lace  ruff  close 
to  the  face.  Large  open  black-worked  collar,  and  collar  of jewels  inside 
dress,  below  neck.  Pendent  jewelled  chains  hung  in  festoons,  and 
attached  to  a large  central  jewelled  device  with  three  pearls  below  it. 
Panel,  21  in.  by  16J  in. 


NOTICE  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick, 
daughter  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of 
Bedford,  appears  in  vol.  i.  p.  214.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  her  portrait  at  Skipton  Castle, 
which  is  included  in  the  great  family  picture  painted  for 
Anne  Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery : — 

‘This  is  the  picture  of  the  Lady  Ann  Russell, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  second  child  and  eldest  daughter 
to  Francys  Russell,  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  by  his  first 
wife,  born  in  hir  Father’s  hous  of  Cheyenis  in  Bucking- 
hamshire about  the  latter  end  of  December,  Anno  Dmi 
1548.  Married  in  the  Q:  Chappell  at  Whitehall  (hir 
Ma«e  being  present),  to  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of 
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Warwick,  the  nth  of  Nov.  1566,  which  Earl  died  at 
Bedford  house  in  the  Strand,  the  22nd  of  Feb.  1590. 
And  14  yeares  after,  Shee  died  his  widow  in  hir  own 
house  at  Northall  in  Hartfordshire  the  9th  of  February 
1604:  having  never  had  Child,  Shee  was  buryed  at 
Cheynies  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  shee  founded  an 
Almshouse,  shee  served  Q.  Elizabeth  most  part  of  hir 
life,  was  dearly  beloved  and  favoured  by  hir,  whom  she 
outlived  not  a full  yeere,  shee  was  a most  vertuous  and 
religious  Lady,  and  yet  an  excellent  Courtier,  shee  was 
a Mother  in  affection  to  hir  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  to  theire  Children,  espetially  to  the  Lady 
Anne  Clifford.  This  Ann,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
her  two  younger  Sisters,  Eliz^**,  Countess  of  Bath,  and 
Margarett,  Countess  of  Cumberland,  whose  pictures  are 
all  3 here,  was  the  3 sisters  of  the  greatest,  for  honor, 
and  goodness  of  3 sisters  that  lived  in  their  tyme  in  this 
kingdome.’ 
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No.  42. 

ANNE  RUSSELL,  COUNTESS  OF 
WARWICK. 

BORN  1548,  DIED  1604, 

Painter  Unknown. 


A half-length  standing  figure;  the  size  of  life.  Radiating  ruff  of  grey 
lace,  open  at  the  neck.  Bleuk  dress,  black  beads,  the  left  hand  resting 
on  a green-coloured  table.  The  bleuk  Chinese  fan  in  her  right  hand 
is  of  the  radiating  form  as  in  present  use,  and  at  that  time  must  have 
been  a great  rarity.  Inscribed  at  the  top,  towards  left  hand ; — 

yEtatis  suce  {age  wanting) 

A"  1600. 


Panel,  4$  in.  by  33  in. 


N later  age. 

Eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  second  Earl  of 
Bedford,  third  wife  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl 
of  Warwick.  (See  preceding  notice.) 
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No.  46. 

UNKNOWN  PORTRAIT. 

Painter  Unknown, 


Half-length  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  wearing  a black  gorget  and 
plain  square-cut  collar,  with  open  neck.  Resting  his  right  hand  on  a 
walking-cane,  and  with  the  left  grasping  a dagger.  A black  morion- 
shaped helmet  lies  on  a green-covered  table  beside  him  to  the  left.  His 
body-dress  is  grey,  his  breeches  are  red  striped  with  yellow,  and  black 
armour  covers  his  arms.  The  face,  with  aquiline  nose  and  hair  rising 
from  the  forehead,  is  very  similar  to  the  later  portraits  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  Panel,  36  in.  by  29  in. 


NKNOWN  portrait,  in  black  armour. 
Described  by  Pennant  as  ‘ a man,  with 
his  jacket  grey,  breeches  red,  short 
hair,  and  small  beard  ; a stick  in  his 
hand.’ 

Inscribed  : — 


Anno  Dni  1592,  /Etatis  suas  xxviii. 
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No.  91. 


SIR  EDWARD  STRADLING,  BART. 
DIED  1644. 

By  W.  Dobson. 


To  the  waist ; a life-sized  figure  turned  with  the  face  to  the  right,  looking 
at  the  spectator.  Long  yellow-brown  hair,  smooth  cheeks,  and  mous- 
taches {called  by  Pennant,  according  to  the  old  style,  ‘ whiskers  ’),  and 
tuft  or  imperial  on  chin.  Black  satin  cloak,  falling  while  collar  edged 
with  lace.  Boldly  painted,  and  a fine  specimen  of  Dobson's  peculiar 
powers.  Canvas,  28J  in.  by  22J  in. 

GENTLEMAN  of  ancient  Welsh 
family,  he  resided  at  St.  Donat’s  in 
Glamorganshire.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  took.withhis  three  brothers, 
the  side  of  the  King.  The  Stradlings 
(who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Whitelock’s  Memo- 
rials), each  became  colonel  of  a regiment  in  the  Royalist 
army.  They  are  said  to  have  been  ‘very  forward  in 
raising  that  county  (probably  Glamorganshire)  for  his 
Majesty,  and  in  eminent  trust — commanding  it,  under 
him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people,  more  of 
the  gentry.  Good  guardians  of  antiquity,  faithful  in 
keeping  monuments  thereof,  and  courteous  in  communi- 
cating them.  A family  to  whom  a septenary  number 
was  happy  ; a nonary,  fatal.’ 

We  have  unfortunately  no  material  wherewith  to 
illustrate  this  last  remark. 
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No.  224. 

JOHN  LEVESON  GOWER,  SECOND  BARON 
GOWER,  AFTERWARDS  EARL 
GOWER. 

BORN  1695,  DIED  1754. 

By  J.  B.  van  Loo. 

A portly  half-length  figure,  the  size  of  life,  standing  towards  the  right, 
represented  in  his  coronatioti  robes.  His  left  hand,  holding  a glove,  is 
near  the  coronet,  behind  which  descend  the  ample  folds  of  a rich  blue 
curtain.  Well  painted,  with  solid  shadows  and  strong  colours,  more 
resembling  the  style  of  Dance.  Canvas,  49  in.  by  39  in. 

OHN,  second  Baron  and  first  Earl  Gower, 
was  the  father  of  Gertrude,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  by  his  first  wife,  Lady  Evelyn 
Pierrepoint,  a daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Kingston.  Although,  as  Horace  Wal- 
pole observes,  he  was  ‘a  stiff  Jacobite,’  he  raised  a 
regiment  of  foot  in  the  King’s  service  in  1742.  This 
change  of  front  was  regarded  as  little  short  of  treachery 
by  the  ultra-Tory  party,  and  Johnson,  in  commenting 
on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘ renegade,’  added  signi- 
ficantly, ‘ sometimes  we  say  a Gower,’  in  the  MS.  of  his 
great  Dictionary.  The  printer  who,  as  the  author 
acknowledged,  had  ‘ more  wit  ’ than  himself,  struck  out 
the  objectionable  comparison. 

Lord  Gower  had  endeavoured  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  great  lexicographer  when  in  1739  he 
had  scarcely  sufficient  provision  for  the  necessaries  of 
existence.  Acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Pope, 
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Lord  Gower  wrote  to  a friend  of  Dean  Swift  urging 
him  to  p>ersuade  the  Dean  to  obtain  by  means  of  his 
influence  with  the  University  of  Dublin  a diploma 
constituting  Johnson  a Master  of  Arts.  He  speaks  of 
the  latter  as  likely  to  be  ‘ starv'ed  to  death  translating 
for  booksellers,’  and  appeals  to  his  correspondent  to 
serve  ‘ this  poor  man.’  The  application  failed,  a result 
which,  as  Boswell  remarks,  was  not  to  be  regretted, 
‘ since  he  might  probably  have  wasted  in  obscurity 
those  hours  in  which  he  afterwards  produced  his  in- 
comparable works.’ 

Lord  Gower  was  twice  Privy  Seal,  and  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  in  1746,  his  son  Granville, 
second  Earl  Gower,  became  Marquess  of  Stafford  forty 
years  later. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  regarded  him  as  a supporter 
of  the  Pelhams  (the  supplanters  of  his  father’s  power), 
with  peculiar  malignity  thus  speaks  of  him : ‘ Lord 
Gower  was  a comely  man  of  form,  had  never  any  sense, 
and  was  now  (1751)  superannuated.’  He  adds  that  his 
death  made  remarked  what  his  life  might  have  done, 
‘ that  he  was  little  worthy  of  exaltation.’ 

Walpole  is  not,  however,  the  man  to  despise  the  two 
claims  on  public  attention  with  which  he  himself  credits 
Lord  Gower,  viz.  a large  fortune  and  the  command 
of  boroughs.  The  Gowers,  both  father  and  son,  were 
statesmen  of  the  order  of  Sandwich,  Rigby  and  Grafton, 
a type  which  fortunately  is  not  represented  in  con- 
temporary politics. 
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No.  14. 

SIR  NICHOLAS  THROGMORTON.* 

BORN  1513,  DIED  1570. 

By  Sir  Antonio  More. 

A half-length  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  holding  gloves  tn  his  right 
hand ; his  close-fitting  browtt  dress  is  striped,  or  barred,  with  black. 
An  oval  badge  containing  a seated figure  of  either  an  Apostle  or  St.  fohn 
the  Baptist  hangs  round  his  neck  by  a slender  white  cord.  He  wear 
a black  Spanish  cloak,  and  plain  black  cap,  set  rather  on  one  side  of  his 
head.  His  black-edged  frill  fits  close  to  the  neck,  and  the  ruffles  at  the 
wrist  are  similar  in  style.  He  holds  a yellozv  glove  in  his  right  hand, 
and  the  black  pouch  slung  to  his  girdle  contains  a pocket-handkerchief. 
To  the  left,  a brilliantly  painted  green  curtain  is  wound  round  a 
column  of  grey  polished  marble.  The  hilt  of  his  sword  is  silver,  and 
of  the  large  Spanish  form.  A finely  painted  picture  in  the  Italian 
style.  Panel,  34J  in,  by  27I  in. 

IR  NICHOLAS  THROGMORTON  (a 
statesman  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth) 
was  the  son  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton 
and  Katherine,  daughter  of  Nicholas, 
Lord  Vaux.  He  won  the  Queen’s 
confidence  by  his  sterling  good  sense  and  candour, 
though  his  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Leicester 
was  outspoken  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  She 
received  his  remonstrances  with  greater  patience  than 
he  had  any  reason  to  expect,  and  ‘ merely  laughed  and 
turned  herself  to  one  side  and  the  other,  and  set  her 
hand  upon  her  face.’  He  was  despatched  to  France 

* The  old  Chronicles  spell  the  name  Throkmorton  ; Mr.  Froude  has 
adopted  Throgmorton. 
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to  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  abroad,  and  sent  many 
faithful  warnings  which  were  disregarded  by  his  royal 
mistress.  His  method  in  dealing  with  her  was  over- 
direct, she  loved  to  court  the  perils  he  indicated  ; Cecil, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  understood  her  better,  took 
‘ bye-ways,’  as  he  described  them,  and  often  attained 
his  end  when  other  men  of  no  less  capacity  failed  to 
guide  the  wayward  Queen  aright.  When  Mary  (then 
Queen  of  Scots)  and  her  husband,  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  Throgmorton 
accompanied  Francis,  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  on  a 
mission  of  remonstrance.  The  only  satisfaction  they 
obtained  was  the  disuse  of  the  English  Royal  Arms 
which  had  been  quartered  by  Mary  in  token  of  her 
claim  to  the  English  throne. 

After  the  death  of  Francis,  Throgmorton  forbade  the 
widowed  queen  to  pass  through  England  in  the  capacity 
of  a claimant  of  the  Crown,  unless  she  were  willing  to 
agree  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  (which  virtually 
amounted  to  a renunciation  of  the  immediate  claim  of 
Mary,  provided  Elizabeth  recognised  her  as  her  suc- 
cessor), and  from  this  position  he  refused  to  budge, 
notwithstanding  the  blandishments  of  the  fascinating 
Queen.  She  was  forced  to  take  the  sea-passage  to  her 
northern  home,  and  Throgmorton  turned  his  attention 
to  other  and,  if  possible,  more  serious  dangers.  He 
saw  in  an  alliance  with  Protestant  countries  the  only 
hope  for  England,  and  all  the  while  Elizabeth  was 
trifling  with  Philip  through  De  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
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ambassador.  When  she  finally  consented  to  intervene 
in  France,  Throgmorton’s  life  was  in  hourly  danger, 
and  he  was  recalled.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  being  sent  in 
his  place.  After  the  battle  of  Dreux,  Throgmorton  was 
detained  as  the  prisoner  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  treated 
him  with  moderation,  and  hinted  at  conciliatory  terms. 

His  next  mission  was  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
sent  to  propose  to  the  Confederate  Lords  the  release  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1567). 

Mary  was  in  great  danger.  At  this  crisis  Elizabeth 
befriended  her.  She  had  only  to  remain  neutral  and 
her  rival  would  have  disappeared.  Throgmorton  con- 
tinued to  demand  her  release ; the  Council  refused,  but 
their  attitude  towards  Mary  was  modified.  They  pro- 
claimed James  VI.  in  defiance  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
wilful  queen  now  pledged  herself  to  her  royal  sister’s 
cause.  Throgmorton  was  aghast,  and  Bedford,  then 
Governor  of  Berwick,  the  wise  adviser  of  Mary  in 
former  days,  but  the  long-sighted  servant  of  Elizabeth, 
remonstrated  in  no  measured  terms.  ‘ Queen  Mary’s 
doings,’  he  said,  ‘ are  abominable,’  and  he  wished  well 
to  the  Council.  Throgmorton  departed  with  a last 
protest,  and  Elizabeth’s  displeasure  fell  on  the  Earl  of 
Bedford.  In  1569,  the  Catholic  plot  having  come  to 
light  by  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  become  the 
husband  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Throgmorton  was  put 
under  arrest,  together  with  Pembroke,  Arundel,  Lumley, 
and  others.  Leicester,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  ex- 
tricated himself  in  time.  Throgmorton  had  been  his 
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friend,  and,  notwithstanding  his  old  hostility,  of  late 
years  had  served  him  well.  But  Leicester’s  friends 
were  not  necessarily  safe  in  his  hands  or  at  his  house. 
Camden  relates  that  at  a certain  supper  at  the 
Earl  of  Leicester’s  in  the  year  following  his  imprison- 
ment, 1570,  Throgmorton  ‘fed  hard  on  sallats,  and  was 
taken  (as  some  report)  with  an  imposthume  of  the 
lungs,  as  others  say,  with  a vehement  catarr,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  poyson,  and  dyed  in  a good  time  for 
himselfe  and  his,  being  in  great  danger  of  his  life  and 
estate  by  reason  of  his  restlesse  spirit.’ 


No.  158. 

THE  VERY  REVEREND  BRUNO  RYVES, 
DEAN  OF  WINDSOR. 

BORN  1596,  DIED  1677. 

By  W.  Dobson. 

To  the  waist,  lift  size  ; face  seen  in  three-quarters  turned  towards  the  left; 
long  dark  brown  hair  descending  upon  a broad  plain  square-cut  collar. 
Black  dress  and  dark  brown  backgroutui.  Smooth  face  with  determined 
expression.  Seems  to  stoop,  or  to  be  somewhat  high-shouldered.  The 
light  is  admitted  from  the  fight-hand  side.  Canvas,  29  in.  by  24  J in. 

CELEBRATED  divine  and  preacher; 
he  was  Vicar  of  Stanwell,  Rector  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Vintry,  and  Chaplain  to 
King  Charles  I.  During  the  Rebellion 
his  goods  were  plundered,  and  he 
himself  forced  to  fly  from  place  to  place.  After  the 
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Restoration  he  was  made  Dean  of  Windsor,  to  which 
office  the  deanery  of  Wolverhampton  was  also  attached  ; 
he  also  held  the  livings  of  Acton  in  Middlesex  and 
Haseley  in  Oxfordshire. 

He  published  in  1642  a small  news-sheet,  of  which 
nineteen  numbers  appeared,  entitled ' Mercurius Rustiais, 
or  The  Countries'  Coftiplaint,  recounting  the  sad  events 
of  this  unparalleled  war.’  The  second  part  of  the 
Mercurius  gave  an  account  of  the  sacrileges  in  and 
upon  cathedrals,  etc.  In  consequence  of  these  publica- 
tions, Bruno  Ryves  has  been  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  pioneer  in  the  issue  of  newspapers,  and  he 
certainly  was  among  the  earliest  in  the  line  of  enter- 
prise which  has  assumed  such  gigantic  dimensions  at 
the  present  time.  The  first  authentic  English  periodical 
newspaper  was  issued  in  May  1622.  In  November 
1641  the  first  report  of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
was  issued  in  the  form  of  a newspaper. 

The  earliest  newspapers  were  all  on  the  Royalist 
side,  notably  the  Mercurius  Britannicus,  edited  by  John 
Birkenhead.  A number  of  these  mercuries  now  began 
to  appear,  amongst  others  a satirical  version  of  the 
Mercurius  Rusticus,  which  resembled  the  modern  bur- 
lesques of  serious  plays. 

Dr.  Ryves  was  the  author  of  many  sermons,  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  any  were  printed.  He  died  in  1677, 
and  is  buried  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  where  a 
Latin  inscription  records  his  learning  and  virtues. 
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No.  200. 

ARNOLD  JOOST  VAN  KEPPEL, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  ALBEMARLE,  K.G. 

BORN  1675,  DIED  1718. 

By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Half-Ungth  standing  figurt^  the  size  of  life,  in  full  armour,  the  helmet 
behind  him,  holding  the  truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  the  left 
plcued  on  the  hips.  His  handsome  youthful  face,  seen  in  three-quarters, 
is  turned  towards  the  left,  looking  at  the  spectator.  The  blue  ribbon  of 
the  Garter  crosses  his  white  breastplate.  For  his  son’s  portrait,  see 
No.  225.  Canvas,  49  in.  by  39  in. 

A repetition  of  this  picture  is  at  Panshanger,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Cowper,  K.G. 

RNOLD  Joost  Van  Keppel,  Lord  of 
Voorst,  a member  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  Guelderland,  attended 
the  Prince  of  Orange  as  page-of-honour 
(being  then  thirteen  years  old)  on  his 
arrival  in  England  in  1689.  When  he  came  of  age 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of  Baron 
Ashford,  Viscount  Bury,  and  Earl  of  Albemarle.  Burnet 
describes  him  at  this  period  as  a ‘ chearful  young  man, 
that  had  the  art  to  please,  but  was  so  much  given  up 
to  his  own  pleasures,  that  he  could  scarce  submit  to  the 
attendance  and  drudgery  that  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain his  post ...  he  had  all  the  arts  of  a court,  was  civil 
to  all,  and  procured  many  favours.’ 

Albemarle  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  under 
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William,  and  was  sent  to  Holland  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  ensuing  campaign  in  1702,  when  he 
heard  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  King,  and  at  once 
hurried  home  to  attend  his  bedside.  William  received 
him  with  every  token  of  affection,  and  inquired  for  his 
military  report.  Apparently  satisfied,  he  sank  rapidly. 
(For  an  account  of  the  death  of  William  iii.,  see  vol.  i. 
p.  179.)  Albemarle  retired  to  his  native  land  after 
the  death  of  his  royal  master,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
States-General,  but  soon  resumed  his  military  career 
and  fought  under  Auverquerque,  and  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Ramilies  and  Oudenarde.  Marlborough, 
who  was  his  close  friend,  found  in  Albemarle  a con- 
venient host  for  his  royal  and  noble  guests,  ‘ for  Albe- 
marle was  very  prodigal  in  his  mode  of  living,’  while 
‘ Marlborough  erred  in  the  opposite  extreme.’  ^ 

Lord  Albemarle  was  engaged  in  many  campaigns, 
with  varying  results  of  fortune,  but  in  all  he  showed 
himself  a brave  soldier  and  a distinguished  commander. 
He  was  also  employed  in  missions  to  foreign  Courts, 
and  received  visits  from  royal  personages  at  his  fine 
palace  at  Voorst.  He  died  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  forty-eight,  at  The  Hague,  in  1718. 

He  married  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Adam  \'an  der 
Duyn,  Lord  of  S.  Gravemoor,  and  left  one  son  (William- 
Anne,  second  Earl  of  Albemarle)  and  one  daughter. 

* Fifty  Years  of  my  Life,  by  George  Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  vol.  i. 
P-  35- 
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No.  201. 

ISABELLA  GERTRUDE  QUIRINA  VAN  DER 
DUYN,  COUNTESS  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

By  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

Half-length  seated  figure,  life  size,  facing  the  spectator,  holding  a garland 
of  flowers  to  the  right.  Rich  blue  dress.  Dark  red  curtain  behind 
the  figure,  sky  to  the  right.  A brilliant  and  admirable  specimen  of 
the  artist.  Canvas,  49  in.  by  39  in. 

HE  following  is  an  extract  from  Fifty 
Years  of  my  Life,  by  George  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Albemarle:  ‘In  1701,  Lord 
Albemarle  (Arnold  Joost  van  Keppel, 
first  Earl  of  Albemarle,  see  ante) 
married  a countrywoman  of  his  own  * — Gertrude, 
daughter  of  Adam  van  der  Duyn,  Lord  of  S.  Grave- 
moor,  Governor  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a Major-General 
in  the  Dutch  service,  and  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  to 
King  William.  This  nobleman  was  a descendant  of 
Alphert,  the  ninth  Lord  of  Bredesdew,  who  descended 
from  Sigifried,  son  of  Arnuff,  Count  of  Holland,  who 
died  in  999.’ 

* Collins’s  Peerage  gives  her  name  as  Isabella ; the  combination  given 
above  is  probably  right. 


ISABELLA  GERTRUDE  QUIRINA  VAN  DER  DUIN. 
Countess  of  Albemarle. 

DikD  :7^i. 

By  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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No.  197. 

MRS.  HOWLAND,  WITH  HER  DAUGHTER 
ELIZABETH,  AFTERWARDS  DUCHESS 
OF  BEDFORD,  AS  A GIRL. 

BORN  1659,  DIED  1719. 

By  J.  Closterman. 


A large  picture,  with  whole-length  figures,  the  size  of  life.  The  mother 
stands  facing  the  spectator,  wearing  a red  dress  and  blue  drapery. 
She  rests  her  left  hand  on  her  daughter,  who  looks  up  tcnvards  the  left, 
holding  a rnarmozet  in  both  her  hands.  The  background  consists  of  a 
balustrade  and  distant  landscape  ; the  gate  of  a city  to  the  right.  A 
dark,  heavy  picture.  The  mature  countenance  of  the  mother  retains 
the  animated  expression  observed  in  No.  196.  Canvas,  89  in.  by 
55 


OR  notice  of  Mrs.  Howland,  see  page  183;  a 
notice  of  Elizabeth  Howland,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  i.  page  65. 
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No.  1 88.’ 

SIR  GREVILLE  VERNEY,  K.B. 

BORN  1648,  DIED  1668. 

By  John  Hayls. 


A half-length  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  turned  to  the  left,  in  fanciful 
costume,  resting  his  right  hand  on  a mass  of  rock,  and  holding  a 
yellow  sword-hilt  in  his  left.  Very  solid  long  yellow-grey  wig.  Full 
white  sleeves  with  blue  epaulettes  and  mantle.  Dark  trees  and  yellow 
sky  in  bcukground.  A singular  picture  with  very  deep  shadows. 
Canvas,  49  in.  by  39  in. 


LY  son  of  Sir  Greville  Verney,  of 
Compton  Verney,  in  Warwickshire,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Viscount  Wenman.  He  married  Lady 
Diana  Russell,  eldest  daughter  of 
William,  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford,  when  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  died  in  the  following  year,  leaving  one  son, 
William.  His  wife  inscribed  a Latin  epitaph  on  his 
tomb,  expressive  of  his  merits  and  her  grief.  She 
afterwards  married  Lord  Alington,  of  Horseheath,  in 
Cambridgeshire. 
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No.  191. 


LADY  DIANA  VERNEY. 

BORN  1652,  DIED  1701. 

By  John  Hayls. 


A$  a shepherdess,  seated  in  a landscape,  towards  the  left.  Light  admitted 
from  the  right-hand  side.  Life-size  figure,  seen  to  below  the  knees. 
Holding  a crook  in  her  left  hand ; the  right  resting  on  some  blue 
drapery  in  her  lap.  The  folds  of  her  rich  yellow  dress  are  zvell  painted, 
evidently  under  the  influence  of  Lely.  This  picture  is  mentioned  in 
Walpole's  Anecdotes,  page  463,  as  the  work  of  Hayls.  Canvas,  49  in. 
by  39  in. 

This  lady  also  appears  as  a girl  in  the  picture  of  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Carlisle  (No.  135),  and  also  as  a child,  with  a 
coral  and  pack  of  cards,  at  Weston  Hall. 

NOTICE  of  Lady  Diana  Verney  (afterwards 
Lady  Alington)  is  to  be  found  at  page  149, 
and  further  details  concerning  her  are  inserted 
in  the  notice  of  the  Rev.  John  Thornton,  page  233. 
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MISS  SARAH  SIDDONS, 
Burn  1773.  Died  1803. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Lasvrenci. 
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MISS  SARAH  SIDDONS. 

BORN  1775,  DIED  1803. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  size  of  life,  seen  to  below  the  waist,  within  an  oval.  The  face  is  turned 
full  upon  the  spectator.  Very  dark  brown  hair  and  eyes  and  red 
cheeks.  Plain  white  dress,  close  short  sleeves,  short  waist ; an  orange- 
pink  scarf  tied  crosswise  round  her  neck  and  under  her  arms.  The 
body  inclines,  as  if  advancing,  towards  the  left.  Dark  blue  sky  back- 
p-ound.  Canvas,  28  in.  by  23  in. 

Of  this  picture,  Dr.  VVaagen  (vol.  iii.  p.  466),  observes  that  it  is 
‘one  of  his  (Sir  T.  Lawrence’s)  finest  works.’ 

SIDDONS,  the  great  tragic  actress, 
was  the  mother  of  two  charming  and 
accomplished  daughters.  The  famous 
painter.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  was 
among  the  intimate  friends  who  were 
admitted  to  her  house,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  had  sat  to  him 
for  her  portrait  in  various  characters  when  he  was 
making  his  way  in  the  world.  She  had,  therefore,  a 
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strong  claim  upon  his  gratitude,  which  he  seems  to  have 
not  only  ignored,  but  actually  repaid  with  injury. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Greville  in  his  Memoirs  (edited  by  Henry 
Reeve,  1874)  cites  Mrs.  Arkwright  as  his  authority  for 
the  following  story,  and  this  source  appears  to  be 
trustworthy,  as  Mrs.  Arkwright^  (who  was  a Kemble 
by  birth)  was  cousin  to  the  unfortunate  young  ladies. 

‘ They  were  two  sisters,’  he  says,  ‘ one  tall  and  very 
handsome,  the  other  little,  without  remarkable  beauty, 
but  very  clever  and  agreeable.  He  fell  in  love  with  the 
first,  and  they  were  engaged  to  be  married.  Of  course 
under  such  circumstances  he  lived  constantly  and 
freely  in  the  house,  and  after  some  time  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  clever  sister  changed  the  current  of 
his  passion,  and  she  supplanted  the  handsome  one  in 
the  affection  of  the  artist.  They  concealed  the  double 
treachery  ; but  one  day  a note  which  was  intended  for  his 
new  love  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  old  love,  who,  never 
doubting  it  was  for  herself,  opened  it,  and  discovered 
the  fatal  truth.  From  that  time  she  drooped,  sickened, 
and  shortly  after  died.  On  her  deathbed  she  exacted 
a promise  from  her  sister  that  she  would  never  marry 
Lawrence,  who  firmly  adhered  to  it.  He  continued  his 
relations  with  her,  with  more  or  less  intimacy,  up  to  the 
period  of  her  death,  the  date  of  which  I do  not  recollect.’ 

It  is  said  ^ that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 

* She  had  much  of  the  musical  and  dramatic  genius  of  that  gifted  family. 
Mrs.  Arkwright  was  grandmother  to  Mr.  Arkwright  of  Sutton  Scarsdale. 

* Lives  of  Eminent  British  Painters. — Allan  Cunningham  {1833). 
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Miss  Sarah  Siddons  he  was  wont  to  give  way  to  the 
most  passionate  outbursts  of  grief,  and  that  he  wore 
mourning  for  her  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  There 
may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  account  of  this 
unhappy  love  affair,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  painted  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  after  the  death  of  her  daughter 
and  that  the  uncle  of  Sarah  Siddons,  John  Kemble, 
constantly  appears  as  the  model  in  his  historical 
pictures.  A writer  (quoted  by  Cunningham)  asserts 
that  ‘ he  could  not  write  a common  answer  to  a dinner 
invitation  without  its  assuming  the  tone  of  a billet- 
doux  ; the  very  commonest  conversation  was  held  in 
that  soft,  low  whisper,  and  with  that  tone  of  deference 
and  interest,  which  are  so  unusual,  and  so  calculated  to 
please.  I am  myself  persuaded  that  he  never  inten- 
tionally gave  pain.’  He  was  apt  to  complain  that  his 
attentions  were  misunderstood,  and  that  .serious  motives 
were  attributed  to  him.  This  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
source  of  annoyance  which  could  have  been  avoided  ; 
but  the  sad  episode  which  has  been  referred  to  left  no 
lasting  impression  ; the  sequel  may  be  read  in  the  pages 
of  Cunningham’s  Life.  Lawrence  was  a highly  gifted 
man,  a great  painter,  and  no  mean  actor  and  writer,  but 
he  was  vain  and  heartless,  and  absorbed  in  great  degree 
the  frivolous  tone  of  the  fashionable  society  of  his  day. 
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No.  302. 

FRANCIS  CHARLES  HASTINGS  RUSSELL, 
NINTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  K.G. 

BORN  1819,  DIED  1891. 

* By  Henry  T.  Wells. 


As  Colonel  of  the  Bedfordshire  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps.  A half-length 
figure,  the  size  of  life,  in  grey  utiifortn  and  cloak,  standing  to  the  left 
holding  a sahre  in  his  left  hand,  the  right  being  plcued  against  the 
girdle.  The  fcue  is  seen  nearly  in  profile  towards  the  left.  His  cap 
and  field-glasses  lie  on  a bank  in  the  left-hand  corner.  The  background 
represents  an  encampment  near  the  monument  in  Ampthill  Park. 
The  light  is  admitted  from  the  right-hand  side.  Signed  in  black 
letters  on  a dark  ground  in  left-hand  comer — 

'Henry  T.  Wells,  1874.’ 

Canvas,  54  in.  by  43  in. 

LDEST  son  of  Major-General  Lord 
George  William  Russell  (second  son 
of  John,  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford),  and 
Elizabeth  Anne,  only  child  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Theophilus  Rawdon.  Served 
for  a time  in  the  Scots  Guards.  Elected  in  1847,  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Bedford- 
shire, a position  which  he  retained  until  his  succession 
to  the  Dukedom  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  William, 
eighth  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1872.  Married,  1844,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Sackville  West,  eldest  daughter  of  George, 
fifth  Earl  De  La  Warn  Their  family  consisted  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  following  letter  (in  which  have  been  inserted  at 
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the  writer’s  request  some  slight  alterations)  appeared  in 
The  Spectator  of  the  7th  March  1891  ; — 

Those  who  knew  and  valued  Hastings,  ninth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  do  not  like  to  allow  so  eminent  a man  and  so 
remarkable  a character  to  pass  away  almost  unknown  to  the 
general  public.  Nothing  would  have  pleased  him  better  than 
to  have  dropped  off  quietly,  and  not  to  have  been  disturbed 
in  his  rest  by  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  world,  to  which  he 
always  turned  rather  a deaf  ear.  But  the  thoughts  of  some 
of  his  friends  linger  about  his  memory  j and  they  naturally 
desire  that  he  should  be  more  known  to  the  world,  as  he  was 
known  and  as  he  appeared  to  them. 

He  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England,  but  he  had 
also  been  one  of  the  poorest.  He  would  sometimes  say  that 
he  lived  upon  all  incomes  from  ;^2oo  to  ;^20o,ooo  a year,  and 
that  he  could  do  so  again.  He  always  retained  in  his  personal 
habits  the  simplicity  of  a poor  man ; wealth  was  rather  an 
inconvenience  to  him.  He  would  lament  that  his  days  were 
passed  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a land  agent.  From  a table 
made  a few  years  ago  it  appeared  that  since  the  year  1850  a 
sum  of  more  than  ;^2,ooo,ooo  had  been  spent  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  landed  estates,  without  materially  increasing  the 
rents.  His  acts  of  munificence  were  princely.  He  built  a great 
many  churches  and  schools,  certainly  not  from  the  motives 
which  is  said  to  have  impelled  great  men  of  old  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  works.  He  liked  to  do  for  others  what  they 
were  unable  to  do  for  themselves ; to  try,  for  example, 
experiments  in  agriculture  which  were  beyond  the  means  of 
ordinary  persons.  Yet  he  never  valued  himself  on  his  good 
deeds,  but  would  rather  apologise  for  them.  For  he  had  a fixed 
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opinion  that  it  is  far  easier  to  do  harm  than  to  do  good,  and 
that  doing  good  is  usually  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
attendant  evil.  It  was  a favourite  expression  with  him — ‘ He 
did  as  little  harm  as  he  could  help.’  Sometimes,  when  he 
gave  hundreds  and  thousands,  he  would  assume  the  character 
of  the  receiver  rather  than  of  the  conferrer  of  a favour.  He 
would  write  that  he  had  ‘ scraped  together  ’ the  money,  or 
would  apologise  for  the  neglect  of  a post  in  answering  a 
request.  He  was  often  believed,  and  sometimes  believed 
himself,  to  be  a pessimist ; but  his  pessimism  or  cynicism  was 
not  inconsistent  with  the  most  careful  fulfilment  of  his  duties 
to  others.  In  him  these  qualities  never  obscured  the  fine 
discrimination,  the  just  allowance,  the  kindly  sympathy,  the 
intense  compassion  for  les  miserables,  which,  in  his  best 
moments,  when  he  was  quite  sure  of  being  understood,  he 
gave  proof  of  in  word  and  deed.  The  truth  was  that,  having 
a strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  having  seen  a great 
deal  of  the  world,  he  would  indulge  in  cynical  conversation. 
It  was  chiefly  a mannerism  with  him,  though  there  was  also 
a certain  mischievous  element  contained  in  it.  There  was  no 
writer  who  pleased  and  interested  him  more  than  Swift,  but 
Faust  and  La  Fontaine’s  Fables  were  the  two  classics  he  knew 
best,  and  on  which  his  mind  was  formed.  His  knowledge  of 
Faust  was  unusual  and  thorough.  But  though  he  sometimes 
pretended  to  be  a cynic,  he  was  one  of  the  kindest  of  men. 
There  was  a tenderness  in  him  which  he  vainly  strove  to  hide. 
No  one  could  hear  him  speak  of  his  mother,  a most  accom- 
plished lady,  of  whom  he  said,  ‘ She  was  never  for  an  hour  out 
of  his  mind,’  or  about  a friend  of  his  whose  marriage  had  been 
a shipwreck,  or  about  the  children  of  one  of  his  neighbours 
who  had  recently  lost  their  mother,  without  being  aware  that 
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he  was  deeply  moved  by  human  sorrow,  and  that  treasures  of 
affection  were  locked  up  in  his  bosom. 

He  was  a delightful  companion,  one  of  the  wittiest  of 
men,  and  an  excellent  letter-writer.  His  conversation  was  full 
of  light  touches  of  satire  which  did  nobody  any  harm.  He 
was  very  much  of  the  Grand  Seigneur,  having  an  old-fashioned 
politeness  of  his  own,  not  at  all  of  the  Lord  Chesterfield  sort ; 
for  it  was  wholly  natural  and  unstudied.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in 
Europe.  In  his  own  house  he  took  extraordinary  care  of  his 
guests,  and  they  went  away  delighted  with  him.  He  would 
make  arrangements  for  them,  fetch  them  from  a distance, 
and  send  them  away,  and  look  up  Bradshaw  to  find  the 
train  which  would  best  take  them  to  their  destination.  He 
had  a quick  perception  of  character,  and  a great  insight  into 
things  and  persons.  Though  he  never  pursued  any  subject 
far,  his  opinion,  when  he  gave  it,  was  worth  having.  He  was 
light  in  hand,  and  his  facetious  criticisms  on  the  statesmen  of 
the  day,  English  and  foreign,  not  at  all  sparing  some  of  his  own 
relatives,  were  highly’entertaining.  He  was  a constant  reader, 
and  an  excellent  French  and  German  scholar  j he  would  often 
bring  from  his  stores  curious  passages,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  which  he  had  picked  up  from  out-of-the-way  books. 
Also  he  had  a habit  of  seasoning  his  letters  and  conversation 
with  quotations  from  the  Vulgate,  which  he  would  employ  in 
a manner  the  most  remote  from  the  original  meaning.  At 
times  there  was  no  limit  to  the  extravagance  of  his  fun,  though 
in  his  laughter  there  was  a certain  element  akin  to  tears,  as  of 
one  who  always  carried  in  his  mind  the  sadness  and  mutability 
of  human  affairs.  He  had  been  brought  up  abroad,  under 
a tutor  whose  name  is  well  known  to  Oxford  students. 
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Trendelenburg,  of  whom  he  entertained  a grateful  recollection. 
Afterwards  he  went  into  the  Guards ; and,  having  never  been 
at  the  University,  he  would  sometimes  point  the  shafts  of  his 
ridicule  at  such  places.  The  charm  of  his  manner  and 
conversation  was  due  in  a measure  to  his  foreign  education, 
but  more  to  natural  gifts  and  the  influence  of  his  mother. 

He  was  very  sensitive,  and  therefore  reserved — and  there- 
fore almost  necessarily  misunderstood ; for  sensitiveness  takes 
various  disguises,  and  may  sometimes  say  the  very  opposite  of 
what  the  sensitive  person  means  or  feels.  He  seemed  to 
live  a little  way  outside  the  world  rather  than  in  it.  He  was 
greatly  in  need  of  sympathy,  yet  hardly  capable  of  receiving 
it  This  sensitiveness  was  probably  the  source  of  occasional 
inequalities  in  his  behaviour.  He  was  quite  uninfluenced  by 
public  opinion  or  by  conventionalities  of  any  sort  He  had 
not  much  interest  in  present  politics,  but  when  the  outlines 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy  in  Ireland  became  known,  he 
expressed  his  disapproval  in  a forcible  letter  to  the  Times, ^ 
dated  January  i6th,  1886.  He  held  large  and  liberal  views 
on  educational  legislation,  and  was  anxious  to  give  Dissenters 

* Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Whigs. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tunes. 

Sir, — The  belief  which  is  becoming  general,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
prepared  to  use  his  power  in  Parliament  to  hand  over  the  loyal  in  Ireland 
to  the  dominion  of  the  disloyal,  obliges  me  to  ask  myself  whether  party 
allegiance,  which  I have  held  to  be  essential  to  our  mode  of  government, 
and  to  which  through  life  I have  adhered,  is  not  about  to  be  strained  to 
breaking-point.  Many  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  supporters,  besides  myself, 
feel  anxious  to  be  assured  that  our  fidelity  to  party  is  not  to  be  submitted 
to  so  severe  a test. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 
Bedford. 

Woburn  Abbey,  January  16. 


— The  Times,  iSthJanuarj’  1886. 
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all  advantages  and  perfect  equality.  But  he  could  not  be 
said  to  belong  to  any  political  party.  In  foreign  affairs  he 
was  German,  and  not  French.  After  the  Battle  of  Sedan,  he 
remarked  that  the  ‘ Welt-Geist  ’ had  gone  right  this  time. 

He  never  gained  distinction,  because  he  never  sought  it. 
He  would  have  been  the  first  to  ridicule  the  notion  that  he 
would  be  remembered  a century  hence.  He  was  disinterested 
and  unambitious,  altogether  free  from  the  prejudices  of  rank 
and  wealth,  not  without  a considerable  touch  of  genius  in  his 
character.  But  he  was  a spectator,  not  an  actor,  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  He  would  not  have  cared  to  be 
numbered  among  famous  men.  To  be  ignored  was  what  he 
would  have  preferred.  Yet  there  are  a few  persons  for  whom 
he  did  care,  who  will  remember  him  as  long  as  they  live  to 
have  been  a highly  accomplished  man  of  a singular  goodness 
and  kindness  of  heart,  and  unlike  anybody  else  whom  they 
ever  knew. 

B.  JOWETT. 

Balliol  College, 

Oxford,  March  26th,  1891. 

The  following  is  a reprint  from  The  Pioneer, 
January  23,  1891. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Pioneer. 

Sir, — In  this  morning’s  Pioneer,  which  I bought  on  my 
journey,  there  is  a short  article  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  As 
one  who  from  my  position  as  Vicar  of  Tavistock  for  eleven 
years  was  connected  with  the  Duke,  and  from  personal  know- 
ledge was  well  acquainted  with  the  management  of  his 
estates  in  South  Devon  and  the  West  of  England,  I would 
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ask  you  to  give  me  a little  space  to  enter  a respectful  protest 
against  the  judgment  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  pronounced  in 
your  columns.  So  far  from  being  the  enemy  of  his  order — 
a charge  unfortunately  too  true  against  some  men  of  high 
rank  and  station — the  Duke  of  Bedford  consistently  and 
uniformly  acted  on  the  principle  that  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  his  large  property.  Nothing  however  small  was 
done  without  his  sanction.  He  worked  as  hard  and  con- 
scientiously in  his  care  for  the  interests  of  his  estates  as  if  he 
was  a man  of  business  earning  his  yearly  income.  When  I 
first  knew  him  I was  told  by  a great  friend  of  his  that  his 
hobby  was  ‘ education  and  model  cottages.’  Not  a bad 
hobby  for  a nobleman  of  large  property  and  great  wealth  to 
indulge  in.  He  had  a genuine  zeal  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  thought  nothing  too  much  to  do  to  promote  it. 
A monthly  statement  of  the  average  attendance  in  all  the 
schools  on  his  estates  was  regularly  sent  to  him,  and  care- 
fully studied  by  him  ; these  were  tabulated  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  with  H.  M.  Inspector’s  report  were  entered  in  a 
book,  which  the  Duke  always  had  near  him.  He  personally 
corresponded  with  managers  when  he  saw  occasion,  and  was 
always  ready  to  help  when  he  could  do  so  efficiently — by  en- 
larging schools,  building  class-rooms,  teachers’  houses,  etc. 
When  the  School  Board  was  formed  in  Tavistock  he  at  once 
gave  to  it,  free  of  charge,  the  large  and  commodious  British 
schools,  and  at  his  own  expense  built  in  the  country  district 
a new  school  at  the  recommendation  of  H.  M.  Inspector. 
He  disliked  giving  small  subscriptions,  as  he  thought  they 
tended  to  pauperise  and  hinder  local  effort ; but  he  was  glad 
to  do  great  things  on  a great  scale.  When  a new  cemetery 
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was  wanted  at  Tavistock  he  gave  a magnificent  site  near  the 
town ; walled  it  round,  planted  trees,  and  erected  from  the 
designs  of  his  architect,  Mr.  Glutton,  a beautiful  chapel.  All 
expense  was  saved  to  the  ratepayers.  He  only  made  one 
condition : that  the  chapel  should  be  used  at  the  funeral 
services  of  Nonconformists  as  well  as  at  those  of  the  Church 
of  England : he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid  what  he  rightly 
considered  the  scandal  of  the  two  chapels,  as  if  they  were 
needful  for  the  last  rites  of  those  who,  despite  minor  differ- 
ences, profess  a common  Christianity.  In  my  tenure  of  office 
he  enabled  us  to  restore  and  complete  the  organ  of  our  parish 
Church  : it  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West  of  England ; 
he  largely  aided  in  the  restoration  of  the  belfry.  He  gave  the 
Congregationalists  the  means  of  erecting  a new  and  handsome 
place  of  worship.  To  him  Tavistock  owes  its  large  and  com- 
modious covered  market-place  and  its  town-hall.  He  intro- 
duced a new  and  perfect  water-supply  at  great  expense.  He 
erected  300  model  cottages — at  the  rent  he  charged,  a 
financial  loss.  He  gave  free  of  cost  a large  site  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Kelly  College  at  Tavistock.  lastly,  on  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  birth  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (born  in  Tavistock 
parish),  he,  unasked,  presented  to  the  town  a life-size  bronze 
statue  (the  design  of  Sir  Edgar  Boehm)  of  the  Elizabethan 
hero.  I have  naturally  referred  to  what  he  did  for  Tavistock 
from  my  personal  connection  with  it ; but  he  acted  on  the 
same  generous  principles  on  all  his  property. 

The  handsome  Bunyan  statue,  unveiled  by  Dean  Stanley, 
and  the  beautiful  bronze  gates  in  front  of  the  Baptist  chapel 
at  Bedford,  were  his  gift.  I have  no  space  to  speak  of  his 
munificent  gifts  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  his  eldest 
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son  was  educated,  and  of  his  many  other  princely  acts  of 
generosity.  But  I hope  I have  said  enough  to  show  that  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  means  a loss  to  all  who  knew 
him,  and  the  good  which  he  did  and  promoted.  It  would  be 
well  indeed  for  England  if  all  her  territorial  magnates  acted 
in  his  spirit,  and  used  their  high  position  and  wealth  unsel- 
fishly, conscientiously,  as  he  did,  to  promote  as  far  as  possible 
the  highest  interest  of  all  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 

W.  T.  Tait,  MA., 

Vicar  of  Tavistock,  1872-1883. 

Agra,  zyd January  1891. 


No.  310. 

THOMAS  WEST,  THIRD  BARON  DE 
LA  WARR. 

DIED  1618. 

Copied  by  Margaret  Thomas  in  1882  from 
N.  Hilliard. 

Gcwtmor  and  Captain- General  of  the  Colonies  in  Virginia.  The  original 
picture  by  Hilliard  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl  De  La  Warr.  Canvas, 
22  in.  by  16  in. 

HOM  AS,  third  Lord  De  La  Warr,  rose  to 
fame  under  James  I.  as  a colonist,  and 
by  his  timely  aid  saved  the  unfortunate 
colony  of  Virginia  which,  founded  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  had,  partly  by  their 
own  internal  dissensions,  and  partly  by  the  depreda- 
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tions  of  the  Indians,  come  to  signal  grief.  De  La 
Warr,  who  had  fitted  out  a squadron,  loaded  with 
provisions,  met  the  wretched  and  dispirited  colonists 
at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  persuaded  them 
to  return.  He  undertook  the  management  of  the 
province,  and  soon  reduced  it  to  order,  and,  dealing 
with  the  native  tribes,  by  some  vigorous  measures  he 
brought  them  into  a state  of  submission.  His  next 
step  was  to  form  a council,  which  consisted  of  his  son. 
Sir  George  Somers,^  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  the  Hon.  George 
Percy,  Sir  Ferdinand  Wenman,  and  Mr.  Newport. 

Lord  De  La  Warr  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  infant  colony  on  his  return  home,  but 
James  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  view  their  expedi- 
tions with  favour,  and  all  concessions  were  obtained 
from  him  with  difficulty.  Camden,  in  the  annals  of  this 
reign,  states  that  in  the  year  i6i8,  on  May  7th,  ‘ My 
Lord  La-Ware  set  sail  for  Virginia:  arriving  at  St. 
Michael’s,  is  splendidly  entertained  by  the  governor  of 
the  island  ; but  sailing  from  thence,  dies,  together  with 
thirty  more,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.’ 

The  Delaware  river  has  been  called  after  him,  and 
his  name  must  ever  be  held  in  honour  side  by  side  with 
Columbus,  Baltimore,  and  Penn,  as  one  of  the  great 
discoverers  and  benefactors  of  the  New  World. 

He  married  Cecilie,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Shirley 
of  Whiston  Plane,  in  Sussex,  and  left  one  son,  Henry 
West,  fourth  Lord  De  La  Warr,  and  six  daughters,  of 

* Ancestor  of  Lord  Chancellor  Somers. 
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whom  one,  Cecilie,  married  Sir  Francis  Bindlose.  Her 
niece,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Lord  De  La 
Warr,  married  Francis  Bindlose,  A short  notice  of  her 
appears  in  vol.  i.  p.  333,  but  few  details  concerning  her 
are  known. 


No.  308. 

ODO  WILLIAM  LEOPOLD  RUSSELL,  FIRST 
BARON  AMPTHILL,  G.C.B. 

BORN  1829,  DIED  1884. 

By  Professor  Wider  of  Berlin. 

The  background  is  a room  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  Rome.  Replica  of  the 
portrait  painted  at  Rome  in  1867.  Canvas,  83  in.  by  60  in. 


ROTHER  of  Hastings,  ninth  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Third  son  of  Major-General 
Lord  George  William  Russell  and 
Elizabeth  Anne,  only  child  of  the 
Hon.  J.  Theophilus  Rawdon.  Born 
at  Florence  I'ebruary  20th,  1829.  Was  appointed 
Attach^  to  Lord  Ponsonby  at  Vienna  in  1849.  Came 
home  in  1850  and  served  for  nearly  two  years  in  the 
Foreign  Office.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1852,  was 
transferred  to  Paris  1853,  and  to  Constantinople  in  1854. 
Served  under  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifife  during  the 


ODO  WILLIAM  LEOPOLD  RUSSELL, 

First  Baron  Ampthill,  G.C.B. 

Born  1829.  Dieo  1884. 

By  Projessor  Wider  of  Berlin,  painted  at  Rome  in  1S67. 
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Crimean  War,  accompanied  Lord  Napier  to  the  United 
States  in  1857,  was  transferred  to  Florence  to  reside 
in  Rome  in  November  1858,  with  a commission  as 
Secretary  of  Legation.  He  accompanied  the  Hon. 
Henry  Elliot’s  (now  Sir  Henry)  special  mission  to 
Naples  to  congratulate  Francis  li.  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  and  continued  on  special  service  at  Rome 
till  August  1870,  when  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Under- Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Count  (now  Prince)  Bismarck  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  German  army  during  the  siege  of 
Paris,  1870-71.  Appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  Berlin  1871.  Third  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  1878.  Created  Baron  Ampthill  of  Ampthill 
1881.  Privy  Councillor  1872.  G.C.B.  1874.  G.C.M.G. 
1879.  Married,  1868,  Lady  Emily  Theresa  Villiers, 
third  daughter  of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Baron  Hiibner,  in  his  interesting  work  A trovers 
V Empire  Britannique,  *vol.  ii.  p.  522,  thus  speaks  of 
Lord  Ampthill : — 

‘ C’est  avec  un  vif  plaisir  que  je  foule  le  sol  d’Europe.  A 
I’hotel  on  rae  remet  les  journaux  de  Londres  que  la  malle 
vient  d’apporter.  Une  inscription  en  grosses  lettres  attire 
mes  regards : Fun^railles  de  Lord  Ampthill.  C’etait  un 

coup  de  massue  qui  me  tombait  sur  la  tete.  Je  croyais  rever, 
mais,  h^las,  h^las ! ce  n’^tait  que  trop  vrai.  Oui,  la  mort  a 
frapp^  I’ambassadeur  de  I’Angleterre  ^ Berlin,  au  milieu  de  ses 
travaux,  dans  la  vigueur  de  I’age,  dans  la  plenitude  de  ses 
forces. 
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‘ “ Nel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita,”  elle  I’a  cruelle- 
ment  arrach^  k son  pays,  a sa  famille,  k ses  amis. 

‘J’ai  connu  Odo  Russell  presque  depuis  son  enfance. 
Dks  sa  premiere  jeunesse  jusqu’k  la  fin,  nous  avons  6t6  li^s  de 
cette  amitie  douce  et  constante  que  des  sympathies  r^ci- 
proques  forment  parfois  entre  des  hommes  d’ages  differents. 
Pendant  quelques  annees,  des  devoirs  de  service  nous  rd- 
unirent  k Rome.  Mais  de  pres  ou  de  loin  je  suivais,  avec 
I’attention  soutenue  de  I’ami,  sa  carrikre  de  plus  en  plus 
brillante.  Comme  toutes  les  natures  d’elite,  il  grandissait  en 
montant.  Esprit  fin  et  cultive,  caractdre  droit  et  ferme,  guide 
dans  les  moments  difficiles  par  un  tact  exquis,  conservant 
dans  les  grandes  crises  un  calme  et  une  serenite  que  rien  ne 
troublait,  conciliant  sans  ddfaillance,  rompu  aux  affaires  par 
une  longue  pratique,  habile  k manier  les  hommes  et  connais- 
sant  le  continent  comme  peu  de  ses  compatriotes.  Lord 
Ampthill  rdunissait  k un  rare  degre,  avec  le  prestige  d’un 
nom  historique,  toutes  les  qualitds  qui,  dans  sa  carrikre, 
assurent  le  succds.  Dans  sa  vie  privde,  gai,  spirituel,  vif, 
d’un  commerce  stir  et  d’une  humeur  toujours  egale,  heureux 
dans  son  intdrieur,  amateur  et  Mdcdne  des  arts,  il  savait 
ddsarmer  I’envie  et  s’entourer  d’un  rempart  d’amis  de  plus  en 
plus  ddvouds.  Je  n’ai  jamais  vu  d’homme  plus  aimable. 

‘ On  dit  que  de  tous  les  fonctionnaires  les  diplomates  se 
trouvent  le  plus  en  evidence.  On  les  compare  k des  acteurs 
chargds  de  grands  et  de  petits  roles  dans  la  comddie  humaine, 
et  il  y a des  niais  qui  envient  le  cercle  lumineux  qui  les  en- 
toure.  Seulement,  ce  cercle  est  trop  lumineux ; la  rampe  qui 
sdpare  la  scdne  du  spectateur  a trop  d’dclat,  et,  comme  la 
lumidre,  on  le  sait,  est  opaque,  I’activite  de  ces  messieurs  aux 
habits  brodds  se  passe  dans  la  penombre.  Sans  doute  les 
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livres  bleus,  ou  jaunes,  ou  rouges  disent  beaucoup,  parfois 
trop,  jamais  assez.  C’est  qu’ils  ne  le  peuvent  pas.  Certaines 
parties  des  transactions  restent  voil^es.  Mais  la  verity  n’est 
vraie  que  lorsqu’elle  se  montre  k nu.  II  en  r^sulte  que  le 
public,  se  croyant  inform^  quoiqu’il  ne  le  soit  pas  toujours, 
rend  souvent  ses  arrets  sans  connaitre  les  pieces  du  proems. 
Le  diplomate,  frappe  d’un  verdict  injuste,  se  trouve  desarm^. 
L’honneur  et  le  devoir  lui  imposent  le  silence.  Mais  qu’il  se 
reassure ! Le  jour  se  fera  sur  sa  conduite,  probablement 
longtemps  aprfes  sa  mort,  alors  que  les  archives  de  son  temps 
passant  dans  le  domaine  de  I’histoire,  s’ouvriront  aux  re- 
cherches  de  la  science.  Sous  ce  rapport,  il  est  vrai  comme 
sous  bien  d’autres,  Odo  Russell  n’avait  pas  a se  plaindre.  La 
fortune  incapable  de  resister  aux  seductions  de  son  charme, 
n’avait  pour  lui  que  des  sourires.  Cependant  je  doute  que 
la  nation  anglaise  soit  d^jk  k meme  de  mesurer  la  grandeur  de 
la  perte  qu’elle  vient  d’essuyer.  Ses  hommes  d’Etat,  ceux 
qui  ont  vu  ce  cher  d^funt  k I’oeuvre,  et  la  diplomatie  euro- 
p6enne  savent  les  services  qu’il  a rendus  a son  pays.  Les 
generations  futures  les  apprederont.’ 
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No.  301. 

FRANCIS  CHARLES  HASTINGS  RUSSELL, 
NINTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  K.G. 

BORN  1819,  DIED  1891. 

By  George  Richmond,  R.A. 

Life  size,  in  a grey  coat,  seen  to  the  knees.  Face  nearly  in  profile  to  the 
right.  Seated  in  a red  arm-chair,  holding  a sealed  document  with 
both  hands.  Curtain,  books,  and  inkstand  behind  him.  Signed  G.  F. 
1869,  in  left-hand  lower  corner.  Inscribed  on  the  back  of  panel: 
‘ 1869,  Hastings  Russell,  at.  49.  Elected  member  for  Bedford  County, 
1847.  Painted  by  Geo.  Richmond,  R.A.' 

LDEST  son  of  Major-General  Lord 
George  William  Russell  (son  of  John, 
sixth  Duke)  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  Anne,  only  child  of  the  Hon. 
J.  Theophilus  Rawdon.  Born  October 
i6th,  1819.  In  1844  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth 
Sackville  West,  eldest  daughter  of  the  fifth  Earl  De 
La  Warr,  who  was  Mistress  of  the  Robes  to  the  Queen 
from  1880  to  1883,  when  her  Grace  was  appointed  an 
Extra  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen. 

The  ninth  Duke  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  on 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  William,  eighth  Duke,  in  May 
1872.  He  was  in  the  Army,  having  entered  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards  in  1838,  but  retired  from  the  Service  in 
1844.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  Major  of  the 
Bedford  Militia,  and  became  Colonel  of  the  ist  Battalion 
of  Bedfordshire  Rifle  Volunteers  in  i860.  He  was 


MAUIA  GUNNING, 

Countess  of  Coventry*. 

Born  i--33.  Died  1760. 

By  Gavin  Uamihon. 
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M.P.  for  Bedfordshire  from  1847  till  his  succession  to 
the  dukedom  in  1872.  In  1880  the  Duke  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  in  1884  he  was  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Huntingdonshire. 

For  notice,  see  page  346. 


No.  229, 

MARIA  GUNNING,  COUNTESS  OF 
COVENTRY. 

BORN  1733,  DIED  1760. 

By  Gavin  Hamilton. 

Half-length  seated  figure,  life  size.  Cupid  drowsily  plays  a guitar  which 
she  holds  in  her  left  hand.  Her  right  rests  on  his  shoulder.  Her  face 
is  seen  in  three-quarters  looking  upwards  towards  the  left.  A pleasing 
and  sketchily-painted  picture.  Canvas,  31  in.  by  25  in. 

ARIA,  the  elder  of  the  two  beautiful 
Miss  Gunnings,  daughters  of  John 
Gunning  of  Castle  Coote,  Roscommon, 
and  Bridget,  daughter  of  the  sixth 
Viscount  Mayo,  was  born  in  1733.  A 
writer  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  October  1867  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  the  celebrated  beauties — 

‘ These  wild  Irish  girls  burst  upon  London  society  in  the 
autumn  of  1751,  and  in  a moment  carried  it  by  storm.  For 
the  next  ten  years  the  gossiping  writers  of  the  age  are  in- 
cessantly chronicling  their  appearance,  their  manners  or  want 
of  them,  their  marriages,  and  the  admiration  they  excited  not 
VOL.  II.  2 Z 
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only  in  fashionable  circles,  but  still  more  among  the  populace. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  accounts  they  give  are  mostly  those  of 
eye-witnesses,  we  should  hesitate  to  believe  them.  Imagine 
a shoemaker  realising  three  guineas  in  one  day  by  the  ex- 
hibition at  a penny  a head  of  one  of  their  shoes  ! Surely 
since  the  time  of  Cinderella  there  has  been  nothing  like  it. 
We  doubt  if  Madame  Tussaud  would  think  it  worth  while 
adding  such  a relic  to  her  museum  of  curiosities  of  the  present 
day. 

‘ Will  our  readers  believe  that  these  girls  were  unable  to 
walk  in  the  Park  on  account  of  the  crowd  that  surrounded 
them  in  sheer  admiration,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  a file  of  the  Guards  ? ^ That  when 
they  were  travelling  through  the  country,  crowds  lined  the 
roads  to  gaze  at  them,  and  hundreds  of  people  remained  up 
all  night  around  the  inn  at  which  they  were  staying  on  the 
chance  of  getting  a peep  at  them  in  the  morning  ? Can  we 
believe  such  things  of  our  great-grandfathers  or  mothers,  for 
we  are  sure  the  latter  were  not  the  least  curious  ? We  think 
we  may  propound  the  same  question  about  our  ancestors  as 
one  of  the  Bishops  did  in  reference  to  the  French  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution — “ Can  a whole  nation  lose  its  senses  ? ” 
Where  is  all  our  enthusiasm  at  the  present  day  ? Has  it  oozed 
away  through  our  fingers’  ends  in  this  practical  age  ? If  “those 
goddesses  the  Gunnings  ” now  descended  upon  us,  we  warrant 
that  no  extraordinary  means  need  be  taken  for  their  protec- 
tion. . . . The  elder  became  Countess  of  Coventry  (on  March 
5th,  1752,  she  married  George  William,  sixth  Earl  of  Coventry) 

* At  first  ‘the  beauties  ’ were  annoyed  at  the  notice  they  excited,  but 
later  we  find  that  Lady  Coventry  made  herself  ridiculous  by  walking  in  the 
Park  from  8 to  10  p.m.  with  a strong  escort. 
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and  the  younger  married  successively  two  Dukes,*  refused  a 
third,*  and  was  the  mother  of  four,  besides  obtaining  a peerage 
in  her  own  right.  Not  bad  for  two  penniless  Irish  girls!  We 
have  called  these  celebrated  beauties  “ Irish,”  and  as  such  they 
are  generally  spoken  of.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
popular  belief  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  doubt  they 
were  born  at  Henningford  Grey  in  Huntingdonshire,  but  from 
thence  were  removed  to  the  family  seat  at  Roscommon  when 
they  were  little  more  than  infants.  . . . In  the  year  1748  Mrs. 
Gunning  resolved  that  her  daughters  should  no  longer  “ waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,”  and  accordingly  the  whole 
family  removed  to  Dublin ; Maria,  afterwards  Lady  Coventry, 
being  then  about  sixteen,  and  her  sister  a year  younger.’ 

The  writer  proceeds  to  relate  how  the  impecuniosity 
of  the  Gunning  family  threatened  to  put  a speedy 
termination  to  their  career  at  the  Viceregal  Court,  for 
the  bailififs  were  actually  in  the  house  when  Miss 
Bellamy,  who  was  at  that  time  acting  in  the  Irish 
capital,  generously  extricated  them  from  this  difficulty. 
When  many  years  afterwards  Miss  Bellamy  was  acting 
the  part  of  Jtdiet  in  London,  she  was  interrupted  at  a 
moment  when  the  whole  audience  held  its  breath,  by  a 
loud  laugh  from  a neighbouring  box.  It  proceeded 
from  Lady  Coventry,  who  either  remembered  or  forgot 
that  she  owed  a sum  of  money  to  the  actress,  who  had 
advanced  it  for  the  wedding  trousseau.  This  want  of 
taste,  or  rather  of  heart,  was  characteristic  of  Lady 

* The  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle. 

* The  Duke  of  Bridgewater. 
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Coventry,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Delany,  she  had  as 
little  discretion  as  fortune.  The  old  lady,  who  could  be 
censorious  at  times,  cannot  however  resist  the  general 
enthusiasm  for  the  marvellous  beauty  of  the  woman. 
‘ Yesterday,’  she  says,  ‘ after  chapel,  the  Duchess  brought 
Lady  Coventry  to  feast  me,  and  a feast  she  was ! 
She  is  a fine  figure,  handsome,  ...  a silly  look  some- 
times about  her  mouth  ; she  has  a thousand  airs,  but 
with  a sort  of  innocence  that  diverts  me.  Her  dress 
was  a black  silk  sac  made  for  a large  hoop,  which  she 
wore  without  any,  and  it  trailed  a yard  on  the  ground  ; 
she  had  a cobweb-laced  handkerchief,  a pink  satin  long 
cloak,  lined  with  ermine,  mixed  with  squirrel-skins.  On 
her  head  a French  cap,  that  just  covered  the  top  of  her 
head  of  blond,  and  stood  in  the  form  of  a butterfly  with 
its  wings  not  quite  extended,  frilled  sort  of  lappets 
crossed  under  her  chin,  and  tied  with  pink  and  green 
ribbon,  a head-gear  that  would  have  charmed  a Shep- 
herd\  She  has  a thousand  dimples  and  prettinesses  in 
her  cheeks,  her  eyes  a little  drooping  at  the  corners,  but 
fine  for  all  that.’ 

To  quote  once  more  from  the  Cornhill  article — 

‘ In  July  Walpole  gossips  about  her  ladyship  in  this  wise — 
“ Our  beauties  are  returned  (from  Paris)  and  have  done  no 
execution,  . . . poor  Lady  Coventry  was  under  piteous  dis- 
advantages, for  besides  being  very  silly,*  ignorant  of  the  world, 
breeding,  and  speaking  no  French,  and  suffered  to  wear  neither 

* Her  foolish  remarks  became  noted  ; as  when,  for  instance,  she  told 
the  old  King  George  ii.  that  ‘ she  longed  to  see  a Coronation.’ 
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red  nor  powder,  she  had  that  perpetual  drawback  in  her  beauty, 
her  lord  who  is  sillier  in  a wise  way,  as  ignorant,  ill-bred,  and 
speaking  very  little  French  himself,  just  enough  to  show  how- 
ill-bred  he  is.  He  is  jealous,  prude,  and  scrupulous.  At  Sir 
John  Blade’s,  before  sixteen  persons,  he  coursed  his  wife  round 
the  table  on  suspecting  she  had  stolen  a little  red,  seized  her, 
scrubbed  it  off  by  force  with  a napkin,  and  then  told  her  that 
since  she  had  deceived  him  and  broke  her  promise,  he  would 
carry  her  back  direct  to  England.”  When  we  remember  how 
the  death  of  the  Countess  was  hastened  by  her  use  of  “ red 
and  white,”  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  regretting  that  this  strict 
discipline  was  not  maintained.  ...  It  was  in  the  rouge-pot 
the  poor  Countess  found  her  early  death.  Her  friends  saw 
that  the  habit  was  rapidly  bringing  on  consumption,  but  no 
warnings  could  avail.  The  Countess  lingered  till  the  autumn 
of  1760.  Her  death-bed  was  indeed  a sad  one.  The  deadly 
poison  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  to  heighten  her 
charms,  committed  such  ravages  in  the  end  upon  her  cheeks, 
that  she  became  a hideous  object.  Conscious  of  her  changed 
appearance  she  would  see  no  one ; and  it  is  said  that  she 
obliged  even  her  attendants  to  hand  her  medicines  through 
the  bed-curtains.’ 

No  light  was  allowed  in  the  room  except  the  lamp  of 
a tea-kettle.  Surrounded  by  these  precautions  the 
famous  beauty  awaited  her  end,  till,  on  the  ist  October 
1760,  there  was  no  further  need  for  them.  She  left  five 
children,  George  William,  afterwards  seventh  Earl  of 
Coventry,  and  four  daughters. 
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No.  207. 

LADY  GEORGINA  SPENCER. 

BORN  1716,  DIED  1780. 

By  Isaac  Whood. 

Companion  picture  to  No.  206.  Half-length  figure,  facing  tJu  spectator, 
in  white  satin,  lifting  the  ermine  of  her  blue  mantle  with  her  right 
hand.  A lilac  or  pink  curtain  is  behind  her  figure,  and  falls  over  a 
table  in  the  right-hand  corner.  Sighted  and  dated — 

‘ IVhood  rt. 

I737-’ 

Spiritedly  painted,  with  much  breadth  of  treatment.  Canvas,  43  in. 
by  40  hi. 

AUGHTER  of  John  Carteret,  first  Earl 
Granville  (the  lifelong  opponent  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole),  and  wife  of  John 
Spencer,  son  of  the  third  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  grandson  of  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  She  was  a lady  of 
great  spirit,  beauty,  and  accomplishments,  and  had  the 
courage  to  discard  the  fashion  of  wearing  powdered 
hair,  a proceeding  which  won  the  approval  of  the  old 
Duchess,  who  admits  that  though  apparently  incredible 
it  is  ‘really  true,’  that  ‘Mrs.  Spencer  looked  better 
without  it ! ’ This  assertion  she  strengthens  by  the 
recollection  that  ‘ a great  many  old  pictures  are  dressed 
in  golden  locks.’  Her  husband  died,  leaving  her  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  with  two  children,  a boy  who  be- 
came the  first  Earl  Spencer,  and  a girl  who  died  young. 
She  married  secondly,  four  years  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  William,  second  Earl  Cowper,  and,  sur- 
viving him  fourteen  years,  died  at  Richmond  in  1780. 
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No.  206. 

THE  HON.  JOHN  SPENCER. 


BORN  1708,  DIED  1746. 

By  Isaac  Whood,  dated  1737. 

Half-length  figure,  life  size,  facing  the  spectator,  in  deep  yellow  hussar 
uniform  with  silver  braid  and  buttons,  drawing  a sword from  a red 
hanger.  Red  cloak  with  brown  fur  over  his  right  shoulder.  White 
cravat,  and  light  hair  cut  very  close.  Canvas,  43J  in.  by  42  in. 


HE  family  of  the  Spencers,  Earls  of 
Sunderland,  is  twice  connected  with 
the  Russells,  first  by  the  marriage  of 
the  second  Earl  with  Lady  Ann  Digby, 
daughter  of  Anne  Russell,  Countess  of 
Bristol  (No.  109,  vol.  i.  p.  287),  and  secondly,  by  the 
marriage  of  Lady  Diana  Spencer  (No.  237,  vol.  i.  p.  31), 
daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl,  and  John,  fourth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and,  after  the  earldom  of  Sunderland  was 
merged  in  the  Dukedom  of  Marlborough  (to  which 
the  fifth  Earl  succeeded),  a third  marriage  united  the 
families,  viz.  that  of  Caroline  Russell,  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  George,  third  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

John  Spencer  was  the  son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Anne  Churchill, 
daughter  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
was  the  favourite  grandson  of  the  imperious  Sarah 
Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
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He  was  very  popular  in  the  social  world  of  his  day, 
and  was  always  spoken  of  as  ‘Jack  ’ Spencer  ; his  habits 
were  so  extravagant  that  (as  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  relates)  he  made  it  a rule  never  to  dirty  his 
fingers  with  silver,  and  when  he  went  in  a hackney 
chair,  the  chairmen  would  fight  for  the  guinea  which 
he  invariably  threw  out  as  fare.  His  grandmother, 
who  had  determined  to  make  him  her  heir,  partly  out 
of  spite  to  his  elder  brother  and  partly  because  his 
frank  manners  and  happy-go-lucky  ways  pleased  and 
amused  her,  insisted  on  his  marrying  a lady  of  her 
choice,  and  sent  him  a list  of  those  whom  she  considered 
eligible. 

He  returned  it  with  a cross  against  the  first  name 
on  the  list,  to  signify  his  willingness  to  gratify  her 
desire.  It  happened  to  be  that  of  Lady  Georgina 
Carteret,  daughter  of  John  Carteret,  first  Earl  Granville. 
Notwithstanding  this  affectation  of  indifference  he 
wrote  to  his  sister  Diana,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  that 
she  must  arrange  for  him  to  see  ‘ Miss  Georgina,  if  that 
is  her  name,  before  I quite  give  my  consent.’ 

His  impressions  must  have  been  agreeable,  for  the 
marriage  took  place  in  1733,  and  was  an  extremely 
happy  one.  From  that  time  ‘Jack’  Spencer  and  his 
wife  interested  themselves  entirely  in  country  pursuits  ; 
he  always  dres.sed  as  a farmer  in  corduroys  and  top- 
boots,  and  she  refused  to  powder  her  golden  hair,  which 
caused  universal  astonishment  and  no  less  admiration. 
He  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  but  sat  for 
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Woodstock,  and  displayed  considerable  ability  and 
public  spirit.  He  retained  the  favour  of  the  old 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  to  the  last,  though  his  love  of 
a bon  mot  made  him  often  run  somewhat  serious  risks. 
It  is  related  that  on  the  occasion  of  a large  family 
dinner  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  she  made 
a speech  in  which  she  compared  herself  to  the  root  and 
her  numerous  descendants  to  the  branches  of  a tree, 
upon  which  Jack  Spencer  called  out  that,  like  other 
trees,  ‘the  branches  would  flourish  better  if  the  root 
were  underground!  ' 

The  Duchess  left  him  her  fortune  on  condition  that 
he  should  accept  no  employment,  civil  or  military,  and 
secured  it  to  his  heirs  on  similar  terms.  ‘ None  of  them,’ 
she  wrote,  ‘ shall  put  on  a fool’s  coat,  and  take  posts 
from  soldiers  of  experience  and  service,  who  never  did 
anything  but  kill  pheasants  and  partridges.’ 

He  only  survived  her  two  years,  and  died  in  1746, 
leaving  a son,  John,  afterwards  first  Earl  Spencer,  and  a 
daughter,  Diana,  who  died  in  infancy. 

' Lord  John  Russell  was  fond  of  attributing  this  saying  to  Caroline 
Russell,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  but  a comparison  of  dates  shows  that 
this  lady  was  born  in  1 743,  and  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  died  in 
1744. 
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LADY  DIANA  RUSSELL, 
AFTERWARDS  VISCOUNTESS  NEWPORT, 
AND  COUNTESS  OF  BRADFORD. 

BORN  1622,  DIED  1695. 

By  Theodore  Russell,  after  Sir  P.  Lely. 

A small  picture.  Seated  fgtire  to  the  left,  seen  to  below  the  hues  ; face 
three-quarters  to  the  left,  looking  at  the  spectator.  Light  admitted 
from  the  right-hand  side.  Dress  of  rich  satin,  dull  yellow  in  colour, 
full  sleeves,  and  a rich  purple  mantle.  Her  left  hand  rests  on  her 
left  knee,  and  the  right  hand  is  placed  above  it.  Dark  landscape  back- 
ground,  with  a marble  fountain  composed  of  a group  of  Cupid  and 
Monster,  water  gushing  from  the  jaws  of  the  latter  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  cortur.  Panel,  1 5 in.  by  \2  in. 

HE  original  of  this  picture  is  at  The 
Grove,  Lord  Clarendon’s,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  in  her 
Clarendon  Gallery,  No.  40,  vol.  iii. 
P-  334- 

In  the  Catalogue  of  Sir  Peter  Lely’s  Pictures  occurs 
a portrait,  No.  131,  attributed  to  Van  Dyck,  and 
entitled  ‘ Countess  of  Newport’  Observe  in  this 
picture,  as  in  other  representations  of  the  same  lady 
elsewhere,  a peculiar  mole  on  her  face  above  the  corner 
of  her  mouth. 

A small  picture  of  Lady  Newport  by  Russell  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  but  copied  from  a different 
original  from  this,  exhibits  the  mole  very  distinctly. 

For  notice  of  Lady  Diana  Russell,  see  vol.  i.  p.  302. 
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MARGARET  SMITH,  WIFE  OF  THE  HON 
THOMAS  CAREY,  AFTERWARDS 
LADY  HERBERT. 

By  Theodore  Russell. 

A small  copy  of  the  upper  part  of  No.  8o,  Lady  Herbert  whole  length,  by 

Van  Dyck.  Panel,  15  in.  by  12  in. 

USIN  to  Katherine  Bruges,  Countess 
of  Bedford,  No.  98,  and  grandmother 
to  Lord  Chandos,  No.  44. 

Daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  of  Parson’s  Green,  Clerk  of  the 
Council  to  James  L,  and  of  Frances,  daughter  of 
William  Bruges,  fourth  Lord  Chandos  ; married  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Carey,  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
one  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Charles 
I. ; he  died  1649,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  John  Mordant, 
created  Lord  Mordant  of  Avalon.  Her  mother,  Frances 
Bruges,  afterwards  married  Thomas,  first  Earl  of 
Exeter,  and  lies  buried  with  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Margaret  Carey  afterwards  married  Sir  Edward 
Herbert,  Attorney-General  to  King  Charles  L,  and  Lord 
Keeper  to  Charles  II.  during  his  exile.  He  died  in 
Paris,  1657. 

A notice  of  Lady  Herbert  appears  on  page  1 14  of 
this  volume. 
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LADY  ANNA  MARIA  STANHOPE,  j 

i 

AFTERWARDS  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD.  1 

BORN  1783,  DIED  1857.  f 

By  G.  Proctor.  ► 

\ 

As  a child.  Full-length  standing  Jigure,  tn  fancy  costume  of  the  period  oj  f 

Sir  foshua  Reynolds,  facing  the  spectator,  and  wearing  a white  Icue  * 

cap  and  a necklace  of  red  coral  beads.  Her  dress  of  pale  crimson  is 
open  in  front,  showing  a petticoat  of  handsome  white  Icue.  Her  right 
hand  is  raised  to  lur  waist,  holding  a sprig  of  jessamine.  The  sleeves 
are  richly  trimmed  with  white  Icue.  Canvas,  36  in.  by  28  in. 

LDEST  daughter  of  Charles,  third  Earl 
of  Harrington  ; married,  1808,  Francis, 

Marquess  of  Tavistock,  afterwards 
seventh  Duke  of  Bedford.  There  is 
a fine  drawing  of  this  lady  as  Hebe  by 
Cosway  in  1800,  inscribed  ‘ The  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anna 
Maria  Stanhope.’  It  has  been  engraved  by  A.  Cardon. 

For  notice  of  Anna  Maria,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  see 
page  70. 


LADY  ANNA  MARIA  STANHOPE, 
Afterwards  Duchess  of  Bedford.  As  a child. 

Born  1783.  Died  1857. 

By  G.  Proctor. 
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CAROLINE,  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 
AFTERWARDS  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

BORN  1682,  DIED  1737. 

By  E.  Seeman. 

Standing  fiill-lengih  figure,  the  size  of  life,  turned  towards  the  left,  and 
looking  at  the  spectator.  She  rests  her  right  hand  on  the  single-arched 
crown  peculiar  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  which  is  placed 
on  a blue-covered  table.  With  her  left  she  raises  one  portion  of  her 
rich  crimson  mantle.  Her  hair  is  grey,  and  quite  plain.  Rich  jewels 
are  appended  to  the  shoulder  straps,  and fastened  down  the  front  of  her 
stomacher.  The  gown  is  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  A square 
window  is  in  the  background  to  the  left.  Canvas,  84  in.  by  53^  in. 

AUGHTER  of  John  Frederic,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Anspach.  Married, 
1705,  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne  as 
George  II.  Their  eldest  son,  Frederick 
(see  the  following),  was  father  of  George  III. 
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No.  223. 

FREDERICK,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
BORN  1707,  DIED  1751. 

By  B.  Dandridge. 


Full-length  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  in  long  yellow  vest,  ermined 
mantle,  and  collar  of  the  Garter.  His  face  is  seen  in  three-quarters 
turned  towards  the  left,  looking  at  the  spectator.  He  wears  a small 
white  wig  and  long  lace  cravat.  His  right  hand  rests  on  the  arm  of  a 
state  chair.  The  single-arched  crown,  peculiar  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
is plcued on  a table  beside  him,  to  the  right.  Signed  in  bold  brown  letters 
on  side  of  arm-chair,  'Dandridge  pinx.  1732.’  Canvas,  88  in.  by  53  in. 


WILDEST  son  of  King  George  li.  and  Caroline 
of  Brandenburg-Anspach.  Father  of  George 
III.  Married  in  1736  Augusta,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha. 


No.  268. 

KING  GEORGE  III. 

BORN  1738,  DIED  1820. 

By  Allan  Ramsay. 

Painted  when  young ; a full-length  standing  figure,  in  ermine  robes  and 
collar  of  the  Garter  over  a yellow  suit,  resting  his  left  hand  on  the 
ermine  lining  of  his  mantle.  The  right  hand  is  placed  on  his  hip. 
The  fcue  is  seen  in  three-quarters  to  the  left.  A fluted  column  on 
tall  pedestal  and  a pale  red  curtain  compose  the  bcukground.  Canvas, 
96  in.  by  62J  tn. 

4 of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  born 
at  Norfolk  House,  St.  James’s  Square. 
Succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1760. 
Married  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles, 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  1761. 
Died  at  Windsor  Castle. 

This  type  of  picture,  as  Ramsay  was  court-painter 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  King’s  reign,  and 
numerous  copies  were  required  for  presentation,  is  very 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  Both  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing portrait  of  the  Queen  are  superior  examples  of  the 
painter’s  ability. 

Other  good  examples  are  to  be  seen  at  Knole,  and 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  ; the  latter  being  re- 
duced to  half-lengths. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  Pitt  (‘Twelve  English  Statesmen 
Series,’  p.  lo)  contains  the  most  recent  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  George  III. : — 

‘The  character  of  George  in.  is  one  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand,  if  we  take  the  common  and  erroneous  view 
that  human  nature  is  consistent  and  coherent.  The  fact  is, 
that  congenity  is  the  exception,  and  that  time  and  circum- 
stance and  opportunity  paint  with  heedless  hands  and  garish 
colours  on  the  canvas  of  a man’s  life,  so  that  the  result  is 
less  frequently  a finished  picture  than  a palette  of  squeezed 
tints.  George  iii.  who  “ gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,” 
who  obtained  his  initial  popularity  in  being  an  Englishman 
born,  and  who,  indeed,  never  travelled  further  than  York, 
was  the  German  princelet  of  his  day.  No  petty  elector  or 
margrave,  not  the  ruler  of  Hesse,  who  sold  his  people  by  the 
thousand  as  material  of  war,  held  more  absolutely  the  view  of 
property,  as  applied  to  his  dominions  or  subjects. 

‘ He  saw  in  the  American  War,  not  vanished  possibilities 
in  the  guidance  of  a new  world,  but  the  expropriation  of 
an  outlying  estate,  the  loss  of  which  diminished  his  conse- 
quence. He  fought  for  it,  therefore,  as  doggedly  as  a Lord 
of  Ravenswood  for  his  remaining  acres.  As  to  his  ministers. 
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he  regarded  them  as  the  mere  weapons  of  a warfare  waged  on 
behalf  of  autocracy.  So  long  as  they  served  him  blindly,  he 
lavished  caresses  on  them ; from  the  moment  that  they 
showed  independence,  he  discarded  them  like  old  coats — and 
old  coats  which  had  become  repulsive  to  him.  It  is  probable 
that  he  never  liked  Bute,  and  that  Bute’s  direct  influence  over 
him  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  But,  while  North  was  the 
complaisant  grand  vizier,  nothing  was  too  good  for  him. 
The  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Garter,  money,  terms  of  endear- 
ment, were  all  freely  given.  At  the  time,  however,  of  Pitt’s 
entry  into  Parliament,  the  Minister  was  flinching  under  the 
terrific  punishment  of  the  Opposition  and  the  severity  of  con- 
tinual disaster : it  was  clear  that  he  could  no  longer  endure ; 
and  the  affectionate  monarch  was  cooling  down  to  freezing- 
point.  From  the  time  of  his  resignation  to  his  death.  Lord 
North  remained  a stranger  to  George  iii. 

‘ It  is  doubtful  whether  the  King  ever  regarded  Pitt  other- 
wise than  as  an  indispensable  officer,  of  whom,  with  his 

“ d d long  obstinate  upper  lip,”  he  stood  painfully  in  aw’C. 

For  Pitt,  alive  and  in  power,  the  sole  bulwark  against  Fox  and 
the  deluge,  he  was  willing  to  do  anything — to  pay  his  bills  or 
to  double  his  peerage ; but  for  the  dead  Pitt’s  debts  he  had 
not  a farthing  to  spare;  and  he  ungraciously  ignored,  and 
even  denied,  his  former  promise  to  contribute  £^^0,000  for 
that  object.  At  one  time  he  found  in  Addington  the  servant 
that  he  required,  and  he  wrote  to  him  in  terms  scarcely  less 
fond  than  those  which  James  employed  to  Villiers,  or  Maria 
Theresa  to  Kaunitz.  He  adjured  the  minister  to  take 
horse  exercise  ; he  waited  patiently  with  his  family  at  Adding- 
ton’s house  till  Addington  should  come ; the  favourite  was 
even  admitted  to  share  the  royal  mutton  and  turnips.  No 
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sooner,  however,  had  Addington,  appalled  by  the  reduction 
of  his  majority  to  the  not  inadequate  figure  of  thirty-seven, 
hurried  from  the  field  of  battle,  than  his  intimacy  with  the 
King  ceased  also.  The  Robinsons  and  the  Roses  lasted 
perhaps  longer,  for  they  were  perennially  useful;  nor  did 
Eldon  ever  give  the  King  the  chance  of  proving  that  his 
affections  survived  office. 

‘ It  is  strange  that  any  sovereign  should  display  so  thorough 
a contempt  for  the  loyal  service  he  received ; it  is  stranger 
still  in  one  whose  popularity  rested  on  his  English  qualities, 
on  his  warm  heart  and  affectionate  disposition.  Again,  his 
habits  were  not  less  domestic  than  those  of  Mr.  Perceval : 
but  his  home  was  a hell  upon  earth.  What  he  cared  for  in 
his  family  relations  was  to  maintain  the  same  power  over  his 
children  that  Frederick  William  i.  exercised  over  Frederick 
the  Great.  As  a consequence,  they  escaped  from  his  roof  as 
soon,  and  returned  to  it  as  rarely,  as  possible. 

‘This  is  not  a pleasant  portrait,  but  there  are  better 
features  in  it.  To  his  sense  of  duty,  mistaken  as  we  may 
deem  it,  he  was  honestly  faithful ; he  was  frugal,  and  pious, 
and  chaste ; though  the  dulness  of  his  court  made  virtue  itself 
odious,  and  his  parsimony  did  not  prevent  constant  and  un- 
bounded demands  on  Parliament  for  the  debts  of  the  Civil 
List.  His  talents,  like  his  morals,  were  not  of  an  attractive 
kind,  but  they  must  not  be  underrated.  He  was  the  ablest 
political  strategist  of  his  day.  He  had  to  struggle  against 
men  of  genius,  supported  by  popular  enthusiasm,  on  the  one 
hand ; and  an  impracticable  aristocracy,  inured  to  supreme 
power,  on  the  other.  He  had,  during  his  reign,  to  deal  with 
the  elder  Pitt  and  the  younger  Fox,  when  they  were  the  idols 
of  the  nation ; with  the  haughty  alliance  of  Grenville  and 
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Grey;  with  the  intolerable  obstinacy  of  Grenville’s  father; 
with  the  close  oligarchy  of  Whig  nobles  that  had  encircled 
and  enchained  the  throne ; and  with  the  turbulent  democracy 
of  Wilkes.  He  defeated  or  outwitted  them  all.  Pitt  im- 
patiently betrayed  the  truth  after  an  interview  with  the  King, 
then  just  recovering  from  a fit  of  insanity  : “Never  has  he 

so  baffled  me.”  By  a certain  persistent  astuteness ; by  the 
dexterous  utilising  of  political  rivalries;  by  cajoling  some 
men  and  betraying  others ; by  a resolute  adroitness  that  turned 
disaster  and  even  disease  into  instruments  of  his  aim,  the  King 
realised  his  darling  object  of  converting  the  dogeship  to  which 
he  had  succeeded  into  a real,  and  to  some  extent  a per- 
sonal, monarchy.  At  any  rate,  he  indefinitely  enlarged  its 
boundaries.’ 

No.  269. 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE. 

BORN  1744,  DIED  1818. 

By  Allan  Ramsay. 

Whole-length,  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  almost  facing  the  spectator. 
Her  dress  is  white  and  gold,  with  a profusion  of  lace  about  the  sleeves. 
Her  long  ermine  mantle  descends  to  the  left,  and  sweeps  over  her  state 
chair,  surmounted  by  a crown  behind  her.  The  Queen  rests  her  right 
hand  on  a crown  and  sceptre  placed  on  a cushion  upon  a scarlet- 
covered  table  to  the  right.  A column  atui  a richly  panelled  archi- 
tectural recess  form  the  background.  Canvas,  96  in.  by  62J  in. 

UEEN-CONSORT  of  George  the  Third. 
Daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz.  Married  September  8, 
1761. 

A companion  picture  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  fully  equal  to  it  in  artistic  merit. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

Born  1819. 

By  IV.  Fowler. 
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No.  300. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

BORN  1819. 

By  W.  Fowler. 

An  oval  picture,  bust  portrait,  the  size  of  life,  wearing  a crown  of 
diamonds.  Her  face,  seen  in  three-quarters,  is  turned  towards  the 
left.  The  eyes  a}-e  raised.  White  dress,  broad  blue  ribbon.  Her  left 
arm  covered  with  ermine  ; the  right  hand  supporting  the  crimson 
mantle.  Canvas,  294  in.  by  24  in. 


UEEN  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
Empress  of  India ; only  child  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent,  and  of  his  wife.  Princess 
Victoria  Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  widow 
of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  sister  of  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium.  Born  at  Kensington  Palace,  May  24,  1819. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  died  January  23,  1820;  and  William 
IV.  dying  without  issue,  June  20,  1837,  Queen  Victoria 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Hanover  falling  by  the  Salic  Law  to  her  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey,  June  28,  1838. 
Married  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha,  February  10,  1840.  In  1876  the  Queen  assumed 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  The  jubilee  of  her  reign 
was  celebrated  in  1887.  A remarkable  feature  of  the 
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Victorian  era  has  been  the  rapid  growth  and  extension 
of  the  colonies. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  A Journal  of  the 
Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  from  1837  to  1852,  by  the  late 
C.  F.  Greville  (vol.  ii.  2nd  part,  p.  26) : — 

‘August  12,  1841. 

‘ Yesterday  I went  to  Windsor  for  a Council,  and  there  I 
found  the  Duke  of  Bedford.^  After  the  Council,  I went  into 
his  room  to  have  a talk.  He  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
Queen’s  visit  to  Woburn,  which  went  off  exceedingly  well  in 
all  ways.  She  was  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  an  extraordinary  curiosity  to  see  her  was 
manifested  by  the  people,  which  proves  that  the  Sovereign  as 
such  is  revered  by  the  people.  I asked  him  if  she  was  attentive 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  he  said  that  the  Duke  kept 
very  much  in  the  background,  and  his  deafness,  he  thought, 
deterred  the  Queen  from  trying  to  converse  with  him.  How- 
ever, though  it  is  clear  that  she  showed  him  no  particular 
attention,  the  Duke  was  highly  satisfied,  for  he  told  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  so,  and  said  he  thought  this  progress  a very  good 
thing.’ 

* Francis,  seventh  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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No.  312. 

LADY  WILLIAM  RUSSELL. 

BORN  1794,  DIED  1874. 

Painted  in  Rome  by  Agricola. 


‘ LADY  WILLIAM  RUSSELL  : A MEMOIR.^ 

‘By  a Personal  Friend  [Mrs.  Grote]. 

DISTINGUISHED  lady  has  recently  passed 
away,  whose  exalted  position  and  remark- 
able personal  qualities  entitle  her  to  a 
respectful  tribute  on  our  part.  Regretting 
that  it  has  not  been  in  our  power  to  offer 
one  sooner,  we  here  present  our  readers  with  a biographical 
outline  of  the  late  Lady  William  Russell,  who  died  in 
August  last,  in  her  eighty-first  year. 

‘Her  father,  the  Hon.  John  Theophilus  Rawdon,  was 
second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moira,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  The  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  (Selina),  well  known  in  the  religious  world  of  the 
last  century,  was  a very  clever  as  well  as  a devout  woman, 
who  built  and  endowed  many  chapels  and  chaplaincies. 

‘ Two  children  were  born  to  Lord  and  Lady  Huntingdon,  a 
son  and  a daughter.  The  son  died  unmarried,  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Moira,  inheriting  his  estates,  together  with  such 
of  the  family  honours  as  of  right  descended  in  the  female 
line.  The  Earldom  became  dormant. 

* From  the  Morning  Post  oi  October  ist,  1874. 
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‘ The  Countess  of  Moira  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
John,  her  youngest,  entered  the  army,  served  in  the  war  with 
the  American  colonists,  where,  in  one  of  the  conflicts,  he  lost 
a leg,  and  retired  in  consequence  from  active  service.  About 
the  year  1791,  he  married  Miss  Wharton  of  Skelton  Castle, 
in  Cleveland,  Yorkshire,  a granddaughter  of  the  somewhat 
eccentric  wit  and  poet  of  that  day,  John  Hall  Stevenson,  thus 
blending  a vein  of  English  blood  with  her  noble  Irish  lineage. 
This  gentleman  was  the  friend  and  patron  of  Laurence  Sterne, 
who  held  a living  given  him  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

‘ Lady  Moira’s  eldest  son  also  followed  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  was  in  command  of  the  forces  which  camped  on 
the  shores  of  Southampton  Water  in  the  year  1800-1801,  with 
a view  to  obstruct  the  invasion  of  this  country  then  threatened 
by  Buonaparte.  His  course  of  life  is  well  known;  we  return, 
therefore,  to  that  of  his  younger  brother.  Colonel  John  Raw- 
don.  After  his  marriage  he  left  the  army,  and  was  travelling 
with  his  wife  and  child  on  the  Continent  when  the  short  peace 
of  1802  came  to  an  end,  and  Buonaparte  forbade  every  British 
subject  to  return  home  without  special  permission.  The 
Colonel,  now  a prisoner  on  parole,  wandered  from  place  to 
place  as  inclination  prompted ; sometimes  in  Germany,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  Italy — at  Venice  and  Vicenza.  Elizabeth, 
his  only  child,  received  an  education  more  suited  to  a boy 
than  a girl.  She  learned,  at  her  father’s  earnest  desire,  not 
only  Latin,  but  Greek,  taking  delight  in  her  studies  and 
making  therein  steady  progress.  In  1808,  the  family  being 
then  resident  at  Vienna  (where,  it  may  be  observed,  they  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael),  Colonel  Raw- 
don  died,  leaving  his  daughter  to  the  care  and  protection  of 
his  elder  brother.  His  widow  accordingly  sailed  for  England, 
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in  a British  man-of-war,  embarking  at  Trieste,  and  happily 
reached  England  after  a tedious  voyage  of  seven  months’ 
duration.  Lord  Moira  received  his  niece  and  her  mother, 
first  at  his  residence  in  London,  and  subsequently  at  Don- 
nington  Park. 

‘Donnington  formed  in  1809  the  asylum,  as  it  were,  of  a 
numerous  “batch”  of  French  emigres,  many  of  them  of  the 
highest  distinction.  Amongst  these  we  have  heard  Lady 
William  name  MM.  de  Vaudreuil,  de  Grammont,  de  Puys^gur, 
le  Due  de  Damas,  Comte  le  Lille  (afterwards  King),  the  Due 
d’Angouleme,  the  Due  de  Berry,  and  others  of  historical 
note.  The  society  into  which  Elizabeth  Rawdon  was  thus 
early  thrown  was  eminently  fitted  to  develop  her  talents  and 
form  her  manners ; but  she  reaped  more  solid  advantages 
from  the  lessons  in  general  learning,  languages,  history,  etc., 
given  her  by  some  accomplished  abbes  who  had  accompanied 
their  illustrious  countrymen  in  their  exile  as  confessors  and 
spiritual  ministrants,  and  who,  like  them,  were  hospitably 
received  by  Lord  Moira. 

‘ Thus  passed  the  girlish  days  of  Elizabeth  Rawdon,  from 
the  age  of  fifteen  till  she  entered  her  nineteenth  year.  But 
in  i8i2  her  too  munificent  uncle  became  embarrassed  in  his 
fortunes,  and  the  hospitalities  of  Donnington  were  brought  to 
a close,  Lord  Moira  himself  accepting  the  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  India. 

‘ Miss  Rawdon  was  soon  afterwards  introduced  into 
general  society.  Madame  de  Stael  visiting  London  in  1812, 
she  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  that  celebrated  person. 
Miss  Milbanke  (afterwards  Lady  Byron)  became  one  of  her 
habitual  associates,  and  Lord  Byron,  then  in  the  meridian  of 
his  fame,  commemorated  Elizabeth  Rawdon’s  personal  charms 
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in  two  stanzas  of  his  poem  Beppo,  viz.  Ixxxiii  and  Ixxxiv. 
The  fact  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  poet  himself,  who  re- 
vealed it  to  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  time.  But  we  know  also,  from 
the  evidence  of  her  contemporaries,  that  Miss  Rawdon  com- 
manded general  admiration ; and  one  of  these  has  more  than 
once  described  to  the  writer  the  effect  which  her  fine  presence 
and  graceful  dancing  produced  in  the  higher  circles  at  the 
period  when,  the  war  being  over,  London  was  honoured  with 
the  visit  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  numerous  fetes  were 
given  in  their  honour. 

‘Indeed,  it  was  no  secret  in  1814,  that,  among  other 
admirers,  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  attractions  of  this  young  lady. 

‘ In  the  year  1817  Miss  Rawdon  made  her  choice  for  life, 
accepting  the  hand  of  Lord  William  Russell,  second  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  They  made  an  excursion  on  the 
Continent  after  their  marriage,  and  then  Lord  William  became 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  staff  as  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp.  He  had  served  in  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  under 
Wellington,  and  now  was  permitted  to  share  the  pleasures  of 
a residence  in  Paris  and  at  Cambray,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
“army  of  occupation,”  as  it  was  termed.  His  wife  lived 
constantly  in  the  Duke’s  family,  enjoying  along  with  her 
husband  the  society,  English  and  French,  military  and 
diplomatic,  literary  and  political,  which  gathered  round  the 
illustrious  Field-Marshal. 

‘ The  disheartened  exiles,  whom  Miss  Rawdon  had  known 
when  she  was  a young  girl,  were  now  basking  in  the  full 
splendour  of  a Court  restored  to  sovereign  power.  Lady 
William  was  accustomed  to  look  back  upon  this  passage  as 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  her  long  and  varied  existence. 
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Parisian  society  at  that  moment  was  indeed  fraught  with 
captivating  features.  An  intellectual  revival  accompanied  the 
Restoration,  of  which  Lady  William  was  even  then  qualified 
by  her  mental  growth  to  appreciate  the  value. 

‘ The  years  succeeding  this  residence  in  France  were 
spent  chiefly  in  England ; Lord  William  entering  Parliament 
(as  a matter  of  course)  for  one  of  the  Duke’s  boroughs,  and 
having  his  home  in  London.  Holland  House  was  then  in 
the  full  tide  of  its  influence,  and  Lady  William  had  the 
advantage  of  meeting  there  the  elite  of  the  literary  and 
political  world. 

‘ After  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Liberal  party.  Lord 
William  accepted  from  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  employ- 
ment of  a diplomatic  character,  being  sent  by  Lord  Palmerston 
on  a special  mission  to  Portugal,  to  support  the  party  of 
Queen  Maria  de  Gloria.  Here  the  family  stayed  nearly  two 
years,  after  the  expiration  of  which  Lord  William  followed  up 
his  new  course  of  life  in  other  quarters.  He  was  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Stuttgardt,  and  subsequently  to  a 
similar  position  at  Berlin,  which  he  filled  during  five  years. 
The  education  of  their  sons,  meanwhile,  was  conducted, 
under  the  watchful  care  of  Lady  William,  by  able  and  friendly 
professors  in  the  various  paths  of  study. 

‘ Lord  William’s  life  came  to  a close  in  1846,  but  his  widow 
continued  to  reside  in  Germany  for  some  time  longer.  She 
returned  to  London  in  1849,  resuming  the  position  of  an 
English  matron.  In  1861  she  went  to  Italy. 

‘ Whilst  at  Rome  she  met  with  an  accident  (being  thrown 
to  the  ground  by  the  awkwardness  of  a Roman  coachman)j 
whereby  a dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  was  caused.  After 
some  months  she  made  her  way  to  England,  where  everything 
VOL.  II.  3 C 
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that  skill  could  effect  was  employed  to  restore  her  limb,  but 
without  avail;  and  for  the  last  twelve  years  she  had  rarely 
been  outside  the  walls  of  her  own  residence.  To  this  prisoned 
existence  she  submitted  with  resignation,  fortitude,  and  even 
cheerfulness.  Her  undying  love  of  books,  the  unceasing 
attention  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  tender  cares  bestowed  upon  her  by  her  duteous  sons, 
sustained  the  courage  and  the  spirits  of  this  high-minded 
woman.  Her  health  fortunately  continued  good  for  many 
years,  and  only  since  1870  had  her  splendid  constitution 
gradually  given  way  under  its  unwholesome  conditions. 

‘ Before  her  marriage.  Lady  William  had,  as  was  natural, 
formed  youthful  friendships  with  a few  of  her  own  sex,  and 
these  remained  steadfast  and  warm  to  the  last  hour  of  her 
life.  To  use  her  own  words,  uttered  not  long  since  to  a lady, 
her  contemporary,  “ From  girls  to  grandmothers  we  have  kept 
up  our  intimacy.  All  my  friends,  foreign  and  English,  have 
been  true  to  me  and  I to  them,  and  as  many  as  are  alive 
write  on  to  one  another.”  This,  from  one  who  belonged  to 
the  great  world,  attests  the  sincerity  and  solidity  of  her 
character. 

‘ But  to  these — precious  and  infrequent  attributes  as  they 
are — Lady  William  joined  the  attractions  of  a lively  fancy, 
varied  literary  knowledge,  a tone  of  conversation  which 
revealed  a familiarity  with  classic  thought,  together  with  a 
charm  of  manner  quite  peculiar  to  herself.  Although  grande 
dame,  if  ever  there  were  one,  she  put  her  visitors  at  their  ease, 
and  did  the  honours  of  her  salon  with  grace  and  cordiality. 
The  company  of  learned  men  was  always  agreeable  to  her,  for 
it  is  beyond  question  that  Lady  William’s  relish  of  the  ancient 
writers  was  genuine,  and  not  affected.  To  Cicero  and  Thucy- 
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dides,  Euripides  and  other  masters  of  thought  and  style,  she 
ever  turned  with  unfading  pleasure.  With  the  late  historian 
of  Greece, 1 among  others,  she  maintained  a frequent  inter- 
course ; whilst  he,  on  his  part,  seldom  failed  to  dwell  on  the 
charm  of  those  tites-d-tites  in  Audley  Square,  which  he  sought 
in  the  intervals  of  his  graver  duties.  With  all  these  rare 
attainments,  no  kind  of  pedantry  or  superiority  was  ever 
present.  Lady  William  would,  indeed,  chat  familiarly  with 
the  young  and  even  lowly. 

‘ Her  command  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  was 
strikingly  shown  in  her  conversation.  Equally  familiar  with 
German,  Italian,  and  French,  she  spoke  all  of  these  with  a 
purity  of  accent  rarely  acquired  by  a foreigner.  Lady  William 
was,  moreover,  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  her  own  nation, 
especially  with  the  writers  of  the  preceding  century ; of  the 
great  French  authors  she  also  had  a familiar  knowledge. 

‘ We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  name  of  Lady  William 
Russell  is  honoured  throughout  Germany,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  in  Italy  also  grateful  memories  of  her  delightful 
society  survive,  among  the  Roman  families  especially. 

‘ And  how  rich  the  catalogue  of  her  intimate  friends  reads 
at  this  distance,  comprising  as  it  does  the  names  of  Wellington, 
Prince  Polignac,  Humboldt,  Schlegel,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  late 
Due  de  Broglie,  the  Due  de  Sermoneta,  Sismondi,  Count 
Nesselrode,  Prince  Metternich,  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  Sylvain 
van  de  Weyer,  Count  Lavradio,  Palmerston,  and  “last  not 
least,”  our  lamented  Clarendon. 

‘ Not  to  mention  the  partiality  and  esteem  borne  to  Lady 
William  by  certain  “ crowned  heads  ” would  be  an  omission. 

* Mr.  Grote,  husband  of  the  author  of  this  Memoir. 
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But  the  truth  is,  that  when  a person  happens  to  be  “ formed 
to  engage  all  hearts  and  charm  all  eyes,”  Royalties  are  just  as 
ready  to  be  charmed  as  their  subjects,  and  to  manifest  their 
feelings  on  every  occasion  which  may  offer. 

‘ Lady  William  reciprocated  the  sentiments  of  the  German 
Princes,  and  not  unfrequently  exchanged  communication  with 
these  through  her  son.  Lord  Odo  Russell,  the  representative 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  at  the  Court  of  Berlin. 

‘ One  of  the  most  eminent  and  accomplished  authors  of  our 
time,  the  Hon.  J.  Lothrop  Motley,  has  thus  written  of  this 
lady,  whom  he  knew  intimately  for  seventeen  years — 

‘ “ Nothing  in  her  was  more  characteristic  than  her  capacity 
for  making  and  retaining  friends.  Whether  in  the  full  tide  of 
the  season,  when  the  demands  upon  every  hour  are  so  insati- 
able, or  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  world  seemed  else- 
where to  have  vanished,  Lady  William  was  surrounded  by 
“ troops  of  friends.”  Her  bright  presence,  despite  of  cruel 
infirmity  and  advancing  age,  never  lost  its  radiance  and 
attraction  till  it  ‘ vanished  for  ever.’  ” 

‘ There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this.  Few  individual  women 
have  ever  commanded  a more  steady  flow  of  loving  admiration 
and  respect — and  this  from  foreigners,  no  less  than  from  the 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  her  own  country.  The 
Diplomatic  Corps  regarded  her  as  “la  doyenne  des  diplomates,” 
and  paid  her  assiduous  homage  as  often  as  any  one  of  them 
visited  the  English  shores. 

‘ Of  the  traditional  beauty  of  Lady  William  Russell, 'traces 
were  still  discernible  to  an  advanced  age.  A nobly-formed 
head  and  ample  brow,  regular  features,  and  a gracious  smile 
lent  to  her  aspect  a bland  dignity  which  in  some  sort  com- 
pensated the  loss  of  earlier  advantages.  The  illustrious  lady’s 
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remains  were  laid  beside  the  numerous  members  of  the  Russell 
family  who  repose  in  the  ancestral  burying-ground  of  Chenies, 
her  three  sons,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  Lord  Arthur  and 
Lord  Odo  Russell,  attending  as  mourners. 

‘ In  concluding  this  retrospect  of  a life  likely  to  interest 
many  who  survive  Lady  William  Russell,  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable to  remark  that  her  lot  was  cast  in  an  age  when 
impressions  produced  by  the  union  of  rare  gifts  of  person  and 
mind  were  both  lively  and  permanent.  Should  another  figure 
rise  upon  the  horizon  equalling  in  attraction  that  which  we 
here  commemorate,  it  is  doubtful  whether  similar  impressions 
or  memories  will  attend  its  passage.  The  tastes,  pursuits,  and 
habits  of  the  actual  generation  forbid  the  retention  of  deep  or 
coherent  impressions.  Their  ideal  of  life  consists  in  a rapid 
succession  of  sensations — novel  and  exciting  if  possible, 
but  successive  before  all,  and  accordingly  transient  and 
fugacious. 

‘ So  moves  the  world  on ; and  with  its  march  the  character 
of  the  actors  on  the  world’s  stage  changes.  The  hand  of  Time 
is  inexorably  operative,  whether  for  good  or  evil  remains  a 
mystery.’ 
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FRANCIS  RUSSELL,  SEVENTH  DUKE  OF 
BEDFORD,  K.G. 

BORN  1788,  DIED  1861. 

By  Stephen  Pearce. 


A small  square  picture  ; a study  for  the  picture  of  the  Oakley  Hunt.  (See 
page  200.)  The  Duke  is  mounted  on  a standing  white  horse,  resting 
both  hands  on  the  saddle  ; in  a red  hunting-coat  and  black  hat.  Face 
seen  in  profile  to  the  left.  Hounds  standing  round,  looking  up.  Park 
and  dull  sky  in  the  background.  Light  admitted  on  the  figure  from 
the  right-hand  side.  Signed  in  front  on  the  left,  in  vermilion  red 
letters — 

Stephen  Pearce,  1859. 

Canvas,  29J  in.  by  25  in. 

This  picture  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1859.  It  has 
been  engraved  in  mezzotinto. 

RANCIS,  seventh  Duke  of  Bedford,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  John,  sixth  Duke,  in 
1839.  1808  he  married  Lady  Anna 

Maria  Stanhope,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles,  third  Earl  of  Harrington. 

A short  notice  of  Francis,  seventh  Duke  of  Bedford, 
appears  in  vol.  i.  p.  84  of  this  Catalogue ; see  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  200. 


FRAN'CIS  RUSSELL, 
Seventh  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G. 

Dorn  1788.  Died  i36i. 

By  Stephen  Beane,  da'cd  1859. 
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No.  136. 

PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  AFTERWARDS 
QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

BORN  1596,  DIED  1662. 

As  a child ; full-length  standing  figure,  in  a long  white  dress,  but  hardly  of 
the  style  of  costume,  especially  in  Scotland,  suited  to  the  period  of  her 
childhood.  She  holds  two  birds  in  her  right  hand ; a monkey  crouches 
at  her  feet  on  one  side,  and  a dog  lies  on  a cushion  in  the  opposite 
corner.  Two  parrots  on  high-standing  perches  are  behind  her.  Her 
circular  head-dress  is  composed  of  pearls.  The  floor  is  covered  with 
matting.  The  long  flowing  hair  is  very  light,  and  entirely  at  variance 
with  all  representations  of  ' the  Queen  of  Hearts.  ’ More  like  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  whose  hair  was  very  light.  A curious  picture. 
Canvas  61  in.  by  yj  in. 

(See  p.  394.) 


No.  58. 

ANNE  OF  DENMARK,  QUEEN-CONSORT 
OF  JAMES  I. 

BORN  1574,  DIED  1619. 

By  P.  van  Somer. 

Full-length,  life-site  figure,  partly  turned  to  the  right,  standing  tinder  an 
arch,  through  which,  to  the  left,  is  seen  a distant  garden  laid  out  in 
square  grass-plots.  The  queen  wears  a stiff-standing  collar,  open  at 
the  neck,  a scarlet  botv,  and  a diamond  cross  on  the  front  of  her  dress, 
which  is  white,  decorated  with  pecuocks'  feathers  and  small  sprigs.  A 
scarlet  scarf  is  fastened  round  her  left  arm.  The  fan  in  her  right 
hand  is  composed  of  long  scarlet  and  black  feathers.  A jewelled  St. 
George  and  Dragon  in  an  oval  frame  is  attached  to  her  left  breast.  The 
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Utter  S.  surmounted  by  a coronet  on  her  sleeve  has  reference  to  her 
mother's  name  ; and  in  her  hair  is  the  figure  4 within  the  letter  C, 
which  refers  to  her  brother  Christian  /u.  of  Denmark.  To  the  right, 
below  the  comice  of  the  arch,  is  inscribed  ‘ La  mia  grandezza  dal 
eccelso,’  and  on  the  green  table  under  her  left  hand  is  written  in  yellow 
letters  ‘ Fundamentum  meum. ' A black  ring  on  her  left  hand  is 
secured  by  small  black  strings,  tied  round  her  wrist  in  a bow.  She 
stands  on  a plain  brown  floor.  See  Wiffen's  ' House  of  Fussell,'  vol. 
*•  P-  495-  Canvas,  84  in.  by  50  in. 

AUGHTER  of  Frederick  II.,  King  of 
Denmark,  and  Sophia  of  Mecklen- 
burg. Married,  1589,  at  Upslo,  to 
James  vi.  of  Scotland,  afterwards 
King  of  England. 

This  royal  lady  has  been  mentioned  many  times  in 
the  foregoing  pages  in  connection  with  the  subjects  of 
the  notices. 

Lucy,  Countess  of  Bedford,  was  one  of  the  first  among 
the  Court  Ladies  who  greeted  her  on  her  progress 
southward,  and  she  obtained  a position  of  great  in- 
fluence about  the  Queen.  Her  mother.  Lady  Harington 
of  Eton,  was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  young 
Princess  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  accompanied  her  to 
her  splendid  Palace  at  Heidelberg,  when  she  became 
Electress- Palatine.  Lady  Warwick,  the  daughter  of 
the  second  Earl  of  Bedford,  also  made  an  early  appear- 
ance at  the  new  Court,  but  she  died  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  James.  Margaret  Russell,  Countess  of 
Cumberland,  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Anne  Clifford, 
were  so  eager  to  pay  their  homage  that  three  horses 
died  from  exhaustion  as  they  sped  on  their  way  north- 


QUEEN  ANNE  OF  DENMARK. 
Wife  of  James  I. 

Born  157.4.  Died  1619. 

By  P.  van  Somcr. 
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wards.  Many  particulars  concerning  the  Court  of  Anne 
of  Denmark  are  preserved  by  the  lively  pen  of  this 
distinguished  lady  (Anne  Clifford),  who  specially  notes 
that  there  was  a great  change  for  the  worse  in  the 
cleanliness  of  the  Court  and  its  attendants,  and  even 
ventures  to  use  the  word  ‘ lousy  ’ in  connection  with  it. 
Elizabeth  Bruges,  too,  the  former  Maid-of-Honour  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  tendered  her  services  to  Anne,  till  she 
met  with  the  unscrupulous  favourite  of  James,  Sir  John 
Kennedy,  who  persuaded  her  to  become  his  wife,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  his  first  wife  was  still  living 
in  her  northern  home.  Lord  and  Lady  Russell  of 
Thornhaugh  and  their  son  (afterwards  fourth  Earl  of 
Bedford)  formed  part  of  the  brilliant  train  of  the  new 
Queen.  Many  years  later  Anne  Clifford  watched  by 
the  royal  remains,  which  lay  in  state  at  Whitehall, 
and  gives  an  account  of  her  impressions  on  the  solemn 
occasion  (see  page  301). 
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No.  137. 

PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  AFTERWARDS 
QUEEN  OF  BOHEMIA. 

BORN  1596,  DIED  1662. 

By  J.  Honthorst. 

Full-length  standing  figure,  the  size  of  life,  turned  towards  the  left,  wear- 
ing a black  dress  over  a red  one,  with  high-standing  white  lace  collar. 
She  rests  her  right  hand  on  a dark  blue-covered  table.  Face  seen  in 
three-quarters  to  the  left,  looking  at  spectator.  A sprig-shaped 
diamond  jewel  is  in  her  hair,  and  a black  scaif  tied  round  her  left 
arm,  with  a small  closed  fan  in  her  left  hand.  She  stands  on  a rich 
Turkey  carpet ; blue  satin  curtains  are  suspended  on  each  side. 
Canvas,  84  in.  by  50  hi. 

A well-painted  and  characteristic  picture,  very  genuine  as  to 
likeness. 


AUGHTER  of  King  James  i. ; born  in 
Scotland.  Married,  1613,  to  Frederick, 
Elector  Palatine,  afterwards  King  of 
Bohemia.  Mother  of  Prince  Rupert 
and  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  of 
Hanover.  Resided  at  The  Hague,  and  finally  settled 
in  England. 
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No.  66, 

A BOY  IN  LONG  DRESS,  CALLED  KING 
JAMES  I.  OF  ENGLAND  AND 
SIXTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

BORN  1566,  DIED  1625. 

Painter  Unknown. 

Small  full-length,  in  long  green  petticoats,  red  shoes  ; dark  eyes,  and  Hack 
curly  hair.  He  holds  a large  circular  grey  hat  in  his  right  hand : 
dark  reddish-brown  background.  A broavn  and  white  dog  enters  from 
the  left.  Canvas,  49^  in.  by  36^  in. 

Entirely  different  from  any  authentic  portrait  of  James  I.  in  early 
life. 

AMES,  I.  plays  a great  part  in  many  of 
the  lives  we  have  sketched.  The  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford  opposed  his  love  of 
ennobling  Scottish  lords  with  English 
peerages.  The  King’s  marked  pre- 
ference and  affection  for  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
was  the  cause  of  the  ambitious  attempt  of  Lady  Essex 
to  rid  herself  of  her  husband  and  marry  the  favourite. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  was  required,  but  she  was  equal  to  any  crime. 
When  Buckingham  rose  to  favour,  Somerset  fell,  and 
at  her  trial  Lady  Somerset  was  condemned.  We  see 
the  King  in  a better  light  when  he  rescues  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Exeter  from  the  unfounded  accusations  of  Lady 
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Lake,  and  when  he  arranges  the  matter  of  the  allow- 
ance given  by  Lord  Cavendish  to  his  son,  on  his 
marriage  with  the  famous  Christian  Bruce,  a kins- 
woman of  James.  He  recognised  the  merits  of  Sir 
William  Russell,  and  gave  him  a peerage.  The  third 
Earl  of  Bedford,  who  lived  during  this  reign,  was  a 
somewhat  obscure  personage,  but  his  wife,  the  brilliant 
Lucy,  was  a star  at  the  entertainments  of  Anne  of 
Denmark.  Lord  Suffolk  (the  father  of  the  notorious 
Frances,  Countess  of  Somerset)  discovered  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  Lord  Northumberland  suffered  on 
account  of  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  reign  is  the 
compilation  of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  King.  To  Henry,  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, belongs  the  honour  of  having  assisted  Shake- 
speare in  his  earlier  years.  Thomas,  third  Lord  De  La 
Warr,  received  but  little  recognition  of  his  services  in 
America,  for  James  had  no  sympathy  with  colonisation. 
The  unfortunate  Lady  Kennedy  has  been  mentioned 
more  than  once ; her  husband.  Sir  John,  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  James,  both  as  a compatriot  and  congenial 
attendant. 
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No.  i8i. 

WILLIAM,  LORD  RUSSELL. 

BORN  1639,  BEHEADED  IN  LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS, 
JULY  2 1ST,  1683. 

By  John  Riley. 

A weak  repetition  of  picture  No.  180,  excepting  that  a small  portion  of 
the  white  sleeve  appears  next  to  the  oval  border.  Canvas,  29  in.  by 
24  in. 

COND  son  of  William,  fifth  Earl  and 
first  Duke  of  Bedford.  Married,  in 
1667,  Lady  Rachel  Wriothesley, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
and  widow  of  Lord  Vaughan.  Being 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  July  21,  1683.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  49.) 
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Note. — The  following  picture  was  transferred  from 
the  North  Corridor  to  the  South  Corridor  in  1891. 

No.  198. 

ELIZABETH  HOWLAND,  DUCHESS  OF 
BEDFORD. 

BORN  1682,  DIED  1724. 

Bv  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

A seated figure,  facing  the  spectator,  seen  to  below  the  knees.  Dark  land- 
scape background.  Her  dress  is  grey.  She  holds  the  end  of  the  blue 
drapery  which  falls  from  her  right  shoulder  with  both  hands.  Canvas, 
51  in.  by  42  J in. 

A well-painted  picture,  and  the  attitude  unusually  free  from 
affectation.  It  has  been  attributed  to  Wissing,  but  this  lady 
was  only  five  years  old  when  Wissing  died. 

LIZABETH,  only  daughter  of  John 
Howland  of  Streatham,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Bart., 
married,  1695,  Wriothesley  Russell, 
Marquess  of  Tavistock,  aftenvards 
second  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G.  (See  \'ol.  i.  p.  65.) 
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Page  io6,  line  6, /cr  wonderful  fearful  read  ‘wonderful  fearful.’ 
,,  io8,  1.  conditions  read  condition. 

,,  247,  1.  ^,for  her  read  his. 
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